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PREFACE 


Ir has been said that to write a Preface to a book 
is a method by which the author obtrudes uncere- 
moniously upon the reader. 

The present author has no desire to obtrude, 
or to apologise for the outspoken statements in 
these articles. Some have appeared in various 
journals, and received varied criticism. Some 
were considered too outspoken for even present- 
day liberal-mindedness. 

They were written as merely individual opinion 
on religious matters, and in that respect are 
offered to the public who think, not to the 
public who merely accept what is safe and 
conventional. 

The writer is honestly. convinced that the word 
“Religion” has been misunderstood. To her 
thinking, it is “a purely individual method of 
independent thought on matters spiritual. It 
has nothing to do with creeds and doctrine, with 
sects and Churches, although the creeds and the 
Churches may help to awaken it. But they can- 
not give it, inasmuch as no human soul can be 
saved by another human soul. ‘The one is as 
faulty as the other when it comes to self-analysis. 
It may be cloaked by the responsibility of forms, 
long established and long accepted as the ground- 
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work of orthodox Faith, but it is, spiritually 
considered, on the same plane of imperfection 
and subject to the same imperfect laws of life. 
That the Church has been roughly awakened from 
lethargic slumbers has been made evident by the 
public confession of its bishops and ministers in 
the present crisis of a world at war; in the 
sudden necessity for a National mission through- 
out the length and breadth of the land; in the 
open discussion in press and pulpit of spiritual 
beliefs ; in the general lament of sorrowing souls 
who can find no comfort and can see no pur- 
pose in the devastating horrors of these fright- 
ful years. 

The Church has been forced to acknowledge 
loss of power and loss of influence; the meeting 
of opposition instead of acceptance; the clash ot 
opinions instead of the meek obedience it loves. 
Facing all this, it still gives no other comfort than 
it has always given. It still holds out no hope 
or help save through the narrow channel of its 
creeds. 

It is at once a subtle truth and a subtle irony 
that Christ the High Priest of Christendom 
should have so fiercely denounced the priesthood ; 
that the “religion” he gave the world was one 
that in no way depended on externals, but rested 
solely on the relationship between man’s con- 
science and his Creator. s 

Of course the Church assumes such an attitude 
to be impossible as representing “ religious obser- 
vance.” In fact, a religion without a church to 
symbolise it ceases to be a religion worth the 
name. And so the spiritual warfare of mankind 
has waged its conflicts even as the material 
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antagonisms of warring races have waged their 
battles. Peace seems far enough away from both 
at the present time, unless the Church can pro- 
duce a programme of reform, and the warring 
worlds can lay down their arms and meet in one 
embrace of universal brotherhood. 

“Impossible!” say the crowned heads. 

“ Tmpossible!” say the politicians. 

“Impossible!” echoes a divided Church, stand- 
ing between falling pillars and loosened bricks 
and all the theological confusion of its débris 
of failure. 

And how has it been made “ impossible ” ? 

Let the Church, as the spiritual director of 
mankind, answer that question to a waiting world. 


66 RITA.” 
1917. 
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The Test Time of War 


Tue Church and the War—these are the two 
engrossing topics of the day. ‘The one has stirred 
the minds of the people to severe criticism of 
their spiritual leaders, the other to an equally 
severe condemnation of the governing methods of 
two warring empires. 

But for the stress and strain of war, the faults 
of the Church might not have come under 
public condemnation. It was when an_ over- 
whelming tide of desolation drove sorrowing 
humanity to its doors that the realisation of its 
incapacity took strong hold upon the world in 
general. ‘“ You ask for bread, and I can only give 
you stones.” This seems to be both accusation 
and answer of the Church to-day in its attitude 
_ towards inquirers. 

Creeds, platitudes, doctrines, these it has in 
plenty, but they are unrealisable as comfort or 
unsatisfactory as explanation of the terrible crisis 
the nation is facing. From every rank of life 
comes eager questioning. “Why is all this?” 
** How can God permit it?” ‘Has Christianity 
no better record of its two thousand years than 
this murderous flood of evil deeds ?—this cruelty, 
-and lust, and bloodshed ?” 7 

And the Church apparently cannot explain why 
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Christianity has failed in its teaching, or why the 
blasphemous outcries of a ruthless tyrant are per- 
mitted to ascend to Heaven as excuse or explana- 
tion of his actions. 

Other questions press it even more closely. 
“ Where—are our dead?” ‘The young hopeful 
lives we sent forth on this most frightful errand. 
We don’t want to hear of white-winged angels, 
and streets of gold and pearl, and all the rhap- 
sodical frenzies of the Book of Revelation. We 
want to know just what has become of that 
laughing boy who left our side with a jest on his 
lips for the Great Adventure that claimed him. 
He was not a “plaster saint” by any means, yet 
he was not evil. He was just a faulty human 
being suddenly crushed out of life’s joyous hope- 
fulness by the monstrous ingenuity of warfare. 
Yesterday he jested round the camp-fire with his 
fellows. 'To-day he is—Where? 

It is the passionate demand of this question 
which has placed the Church in its present 
impasse. It can only reiterate the doctrine of 
the Atonement and the Resurrection; but to-day 
men have learnt to demand more than acceptance 
of miracles, deeper truths than texts and doctrines. 
Death has become so constant a visitor, is so close 
to all that means love and joy of life, that the 
heart demands fuller explanation than the pulpit 
seems able to give. 

The National mission leaves us cold. It cannot 
affirm that it has helped the spiritual life of the 
nation, or answered its despairing cry for comfort. 
The bishops and leaders of the Church are facing 
a problem: ‘What can we do, what can we say 
that will in any way meet the situation?” Behind 
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them stands a long record of platitudinous years ; 
safe counsel and non-committal assertions; weak 
and wobbly sermons inspired by a text that is 
often its own worst argument. 

If we go back to the foundation of religious 
_ belief, we find ourselves facing something in which 
we cannot believe. The Church seems to ignore 
the ability of the laity. It has not reckoned 
with the force of an advancing tide of criticism 
—criticism born of the Church’s own supine 
stupidity; its long and tacit acceptance of un- 
provable facts; its aggressive attitude towards 
Science; its blind adherence to proved errors; 
above all, its belief in its own appointed suprem- 
acy over the minds and souls of mankind. 

That is the situation it is now facing. For 
man is no longer in leading strings. He has 
learnt to think out for himself what he once 
believed he must not think about. In the infancy 
of the world the Church was man’s only teacher. 
But to-day, in his strong and critical manhood, 
he openly rejects such teaching. He cannot but 
see that the Christianity of Christ is in every way 
opposed to the creeds of a Christian Church. 
That religion, once so simple and natural an 
instinct, has been tortured and twisted into a 
veritable Laocoén of entanglements. And when 
he demands rational truth of his existence, of the 
great realities of Life and Death, of the problems 
of the “ Hereafter,” he has to uncoil one after 
another of those heavy folds in vain endeavour to 
escape from the stifling embraces of sacerdotalism. 

So it is that he has lost heart and lost faith. 
That he says frankly, “I will hear no more of 
creeds and sermons and dogma and doctrine. I 
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will learn for myself who and what I am, and face 
my Creator on my own responsibility.” 

This shocks the Church inexpressibly, for has it 
not established itself as the sole translator of Salva- 
tion? The only source of spiritual enlightenment ? 

From the hour that the baptised infant takes. 
its place in the ranks of orthodox Christianity, 
the Church is its appointed director. In all diffi- 

culties and troubles the “ professing Christian” 
must seek that direction. 

Well, he has done so to all intent and purpose 
for two thousand years, and now he declares it 
inefficient and unstable. Instead of progressing 
with the world’s progress, instead of accepting 
Science as enlightenment, the Church has wilfully 
opposed progress and treated Science as an antag- 
onist. Criticism seems only to have driven it into 
yet more dogged affirmation of what is unproy- 
able. Its outlook upon the problems of Time and 
Eternity is still the narrow outlook that declared 
the discoveries of astronomy as “ blasphemous.” 

If the Church really desires to help mankind, 
it will have. to step down from its Pedestal of 
Superiority, to satisfy itself with helpfulness 
instead of power, to sacrifice many cherished 
tenets of belief, and, above all, to throw wide its 
doors to the enlightening influences of a far 
higher intelligence than the cramped boundary 
of its Thirty-nine Articles, or its letter-perfect 
knowledge of “inspired” Scripture. Will it ever 
have the courage to do this ? 

The revolt must come from within its own 
guarded citadel, from behind those jealous portals 
whence have issued the dogmatic theories that sen- 
sible and thoughtful minds now refuse to accept. 


II 
Religion—and the Churches 
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‘THERE is no task at once so difficult, or so thank- 
less, as the endeavour to set right something that 
has gone wrong. It means an upheaval of con- 
victions, a readjustment of opinion—an entire 
alteration not only of outlook, but of point of 
view. It is the one certain method of making 
enemies, and the one sure test of popular pre- 
judice. Nevertheless, this task is set sternly 
before the world of to-day if the great lessons of 
1914-17 are worth anything. To say they are 
not worth anything would be to stamp Christi- 
anity as a failure. ‘To say they are, is to ask it 
to face on new and logical grounds the great 
mysteries of Life and Death. For the joy of the 
one has been quenched throughout many lands 
besides our own; and the shadow of the other 
has fallen over tens of thousands of households 
that had never dreamt of such catastrophes as 
1914” proclaimed. 

The horrors, the cruelties, the devastations of 
the past three years make the most appalling record 
of what war can do, and has done, and may still 
do, that has ever faced mankind. The reason 
being that this war has shown a devilish cruelty 
and ingenuity on the part of the aggressors which 
have made warfare an eternal infamy. Every 
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fiendish device of science and imagination on the 
part of an enemy has been brought to bear on 
the useless slaughter of human life. Nothing has 
been too mean, too dastardly, too brutal for that 
enemy’s invention. It is almost as if one had 
taken “the lid off Hell” and been allowed to 
look into its seething cauldron of infamy. 

That such things could be at this stage of the 
world’s history, in this enlightened age of Christi- 
anity, is a shock to all thoughtful minds; a 
shattering blow, so to say, at every tenet of Faith 
set up as the religious machinery which regulates 
Christendom. 

‘So great the shock, so startling the blow, that 
the Church itself stands aghast at its own im- 
potence, and now voices by the mouth of its 
learned and high dignitaries the question that 
the lay mind has long asked—“ What’s wrong 
with Religion ?” 

If Religion meant any doctrine that Christ 
preached or the Church has canonised, then in- 
deed it has proved a broken reed, for every such 
doctrine has been falsified, and the Church is only 
blasphemed by one nation and disdained by 
another. 

Whose is the fault ? 

According to one Bishop, it is the “ machinery 
of the Church that has proved unworkable.” 
According to another, that same Church “ has not 
taken its proper place in fighting social evils.” 
And yet another statement declares that ‘the 
Church is on the side of the privileged classes who 
attend it.” 

According to what organised labour believes, 
the Church can neither understand nor help the 
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other classes. They are as foes, facing questions - 
that are never satisfactorily settled. For truly 
the Bishop in his ecclesiastical palace is something 
of an anomaly to Hodge in his turnip fields, or 
Labour in its factory. The one has far too many 
of the good things of life; the other far too little. 
If the War has done nothing else, it has brought 
the Church face to face with these problems of its 
own powerlessness. Useless to recite prayers, to 
hold up the Cross on high, to invoke the blessing 
or the judgment of an outraged God on man’s 
most evil deeds—useless to do aught save hold 
services and murmur special petitions. Is there 
not something pitifully incongruous in such per- 
formances? As incongruous and quite as painful 
as to see (in a cinematograph scene) a robed and 
stoled ecclesiastic blessing the shells that are start- 
ing off to the battle-field on their way to ruthless 
murder. : 

The Church has always believed in its own 
authority to the detriment of all sense, or humour, 
or incongruity. Yet it is facing an ordeal in these 
days that might at least force it to acknowledge 
not only grievous mistakes in the past but a coming 
disorganisation in the future. It is no longer 
helpful or authoritative. If it cannot inspire 
right thinking, high living, true human examples, 
a simple conforming of life to governing principles, 
then it is useless as an authority. Helper—it has 
long ceased to be. 

But to do this means to reconstruct religion on 
a basis of real spiritual insight; of something 
quite apart from creed and doctrine and fanatical 
persistence in unproved miracles. Something 
apart from its sole prerogative of interpreting 
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the Creator of mankind into the contradictory, 
awesome, and unlovable Being who faces us in as 
many aspects as there are translations of his exist- 
ence. What can any Church know of God that 
any man cannot know, if he chooses to exert his 
own powers of reason? It is simply and solely 
because man is too indifferent or too ignorant to 
exert his inherited faculties that the Church has 
undertaken to do it for him. 

In the first stages of its existence it had to face 
the problem that all authority faces, viz. Power. 
Now, power is at once the most subtle and the 
most dangerous of all material temptations. If we 
are to believe the Bible, literally, it was the one 
supreme form of temptation offered by the In- 
carnation of Evil to the world’s Redeemer. Power. 
The “‘kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them.” Has the Church never succumbed to that 
temptation? By its own records let it be con- 
demned. By its own persistent grasp of supremac 
over the soul and mind and body of mankind. 
From the days of its first establishment it has 
posed as the sole possessor of the Keys of Salva- 
tion; the intermediary between man and_ his 
Creator. The one and only road by which he | 
can travel to Eternity, and bring to its awesome 
portals a passport of entrance. This has been the 
claim of all Churches, no matter what their theo- 
logical belief; and it is what they have taught 
by this method that constitutes what I have 
termed the “ Wrong End of Religion.” Perhaps I 
should say the “ Wrong Beginning,” for, happily, 
the end is not with us yet, and none can say what 
Time may hold in the way of revelation or— 
revolution. 
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If one goes back far enough on the track of 
religious belief one faces two things: the child- 
hood of the world and the childhood of mankind. 
Now childhood implies ignorance and dependence. 
In both conditions it is helpless. It needs a 
teacher and a protector. It believes what it is 
told to believe, and it forms its own opinions of 
life from what it is taught zs Life. But child- 
hood very soon learns that life is absolutely dif- 
ferent from what it first imagined, and that certain 
things it has been taught have no reality, or indeed 
any bearing upon the problems of existence. 

It finds it must unlearn all that it has learnt, 
and disbelieve all that it has credited, not only 
of material, but of spiritual things. And therein 
lies the fundamental mischief at the root of all 
Religion. It has taught wrongly from the begin- 
ning, and it has gone on teaching wrongly because 
it does not possess the moral courage to say, “I 
am wrong.” 

Thus it is that mankind to-day finds himself 
questioning the why and wherefore of Church 
and Doctrine. He does not say, “I cannot 
believe in what the Church tells me,” but, “ Why 
should I believe it ?” 

Two thousand years of misspent energy have 
resulted in a sudden revolt against literal mean-» 
ings of Scripture, faulty translations of dogmatic 
creeds, and wrongful interpretations of the New 
Testament history. A sense of alarm is spreading 
throughout the Church as a corporate body, 
specially in Latin countries, where the iron hand 
of Rome has too long held the guiding reins of 
belief. | Protestantism fares no better, for the 
slowly waking masses and the ultra-scientific 
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classes alike display an increasing alienation from 
the religion of the Churches. The priest is no 
longer a sacred being by reason of his office. He 
has refused to move with the progress of Time. 
He still holds to the litera scripta manet of old 
theological treatises. Even empty churches and 
a growing tendency to criticism have not quite 
awakened him. He is still a slave to his own 
narrow-mindedness. He has accepted the Thirty- 
nine Articles and all they involve, and he dares 
not go back upon one for fear of being compelled 
to recant all. 

Instituted and State-controlled Religion totters 
on its throne. The so-called Higher Criticism is 
infinitely more acceptable than the bolstered-up 
attempts at explanation of irreconcilable facts. 
An English king is reported to have said that 
half his bishops were atheists. Assuredly half his 
subjects were, and are—from the point of the old 
orthodox opinions. 26 

Luxury, vanity, self-indulgence, and immorality 
have long been rampant in every class of Society. 
Greed for wealth and pride of ostentation are the 
social market-stamp of High Life as lived in 
Society’s salons. Here and there a rabid preacher 
has stormed and satirised and threatened. Men 
only laughed, and women only thrilled with the 
delight of a “new emotion.” Then both went 
their respective ways, and straightway forgot all 
about it. Sensation was the spice of the nine- 
teenth century’s existence, and the Higher-than- 
Self instincts of humanity were swept aside bya 
torrent of blank materialism. 

At this crisis sounded the tocsin of war. The 
call to arms of the nations showed the sudden 
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gravity of an Empire’s' unsuspected position. 
Humanity reeled under the shock. Half a century 
of comparative peace, of idealised selfishness, had 
to be reckoned with. Life became once more 
responsible, and even theology cast aside its fetters 
_ and braced itself for a wider’sphere of action. 

The lessons of courage and heroism and endur- 
ance were lessons that shook all creeds into one 
common meaning. The meaning of Death was 
too closely related to Life for any paltering 
between the Present and Future; the Finite and 
the Infinite. 

The vision may have only been given to the 
few, but it has affected the many. It has endowed 
man with a new personality and banished shams 
into the limbo of lost faiths. 

A friendly and co-operative federation of 
Humanity now faces a common danger. Theories 
and speculations have no place on the battle-field. 
There, only two great Truths are evident—Life 
and Death. One moment you are in the physical 
world; the next—you are not. The only prayer » 
your heart can frame is the cry of the child to 
its father. ‘You, who are responsible for my 
actual being, will you take charge of me when I 
am no longer in this material universe ?” 

Death has become an ever-present possibility. 
It bears a new aspect. It is a Friend who releases 
from pain, from the fiendish contrivances of man, 
and the practical horrors of civilised warfare. 

It has also released unsuspected energies and 
called up a quiet stoicism. It has proved the 
insignificance of life, of wealth, of art, of beauty. 
All such things have to be put aside; sometimes 
before men have had time to realise their joy 
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or their importance. Youth, manhood, maturity, 
age, nothing has been spared in the struggle. 
Will History ever account for the meaning of 
that struggle? Will Religion ever point to it 
and say triumphantly, ‘‘I—robbed Death of its 
sting; the grave of its victory ?” 

If it does it will not be the religion of Creeds, 

of a conception of material life as the onl 
manifestation of the spirit. It will not be the 
narrow outlook on the universe that has opposed 
the discoveries of Science and refused to believe 
a Galileo; that to this day, by treating the 
Scriptures as inspiration only, voices in chapter 
and verse a thousand foolish errors. 
_ Does not the nineteenth Psalm pre-date and 
continue that very error of Galileo, by saying of 
the sun: “It goeth forth from the uppermost 
part of heaven, and runneth about unto the end 
of it aguim.” Can the facts of Creation, the 
Flood, the passing of Elijah bodily into Heaven, 
the Book of Jab, the prophecies of Daniel, stand 
up as “inspired of God” because Scripture is 
labelled the “ Word of God” ? 

These strictures are not irreverent any more 
than Science is irreverent, or Nature false to 
its own imperfections. They are the fruits of 
Thought; the product of Time and larger vision 
when once the Thinker has the courage to strip 
the bandage from off his eyes and declare the 
Truth instead of concealing it. And not until 
that Truth is stripped of ecclesiastical trappings 
and set clear and clean and straight before man 
will the Churches fill, and the Priesthood be 
worthy of name and place as Teachers. 
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Tue literal translation of the word “Religion” 
is given in the dictionary as “an habitual sense 
of, dependence on, and responsibility to a Higher 
Power.” 

There is nothing in that definition which sets 
it apart from acceptance or credibility. 

Any man who thinks is perfectly conscious that 
life does acknowledge some power higher than 
itself, and not even explainable as yet. For such 
words as Fate, and Destiny, and Providence do 
not explain why one should suffer and another 
not; why one should inherit the good things of 
life and another be a beggar and an outcast. 
Why the hand of Death should clutch the best- 
loved things on earth; why sickness and sorrow 
and disaster should haunt each year with their 
evil shadows. But such things are, and have been, 
and will, possibly, continue as long as the world 
we know claims us as a world. 

Life is so often beset with suffering, so hopeless 
of any better thing, that it would rather end exist- 
ence than endure it. And all that the teachers of 
religion offer is the vague consolation of a Future 
Life so shrouded in mystery and so incomprehen- 
sible to reason that the sufferer cannot accept it 
with any hopefulness. 
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This present existence has been bad enough, 
but at least he knew it as existence. But what 
of that other which he does not know, and which 
the Church seems to have evolved by some method 
of its own from the chaos that means “The 
Beginning”? 

How has that “Beginning” achieved the mangled 
theology of later days, the crude conceptions of 
the after-mysteries of life? 

If we go back to primal theories we are faced 
with the evolution of primitive man, and what 
stood to him for belief in the childhood of the * 
world. 

Primitive man believed in a Power greater than 
himself because Nature forced him to do so. He 
could not explain the elementary terrors of thunder, 
lightning, flood, or earthquake except by an ex- 
planation that calamity was uncalled for, and 
therefore must be inflicted for some special reason. 
He had to set his primeval brain to work:to dis- 
cover that reason, and the primeval brain, working 
as does the modern brain from its own centre of 
thought, evolved just what it has always gone on 
evolving—cause and effect. 

Do something, and something results. 

Possibly his musings led him back to some 
stormy scene with the partner of his cave, or some 
natural wrath with the offspring of such partner- 
ship. They offended. He was angered. There- 
upon followed reprisals. It stood to reason 
therefore that he must have offended Someone or 
Something who had the same gift of reprisals; 
who could destroy his industries, flood his cave- 
dwelling, and even threaten his own existence by 
some ungovernable outbreak of tempest and fury. 
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Primitive man could not reason as to the specific 
cause of Nature’s erratic proceedings because 
Nature to him meant only something accepted 
and acceptable—a vehicle for sustenance of the 
physical body; something that helped life to live. 
So far we may realise his thoughts had carried 
him. So far had he argued from personal experi- 
ence of discomfort, or of fear. He may and 
possibly did hold meetings, or propose theories 
to his less speculative contemporaries. He may 
even have proclaimed himself as superior by right 
of his own skilful deductions. In any case there 
were the deductions, and as nothing can exist 
without progression or collapse, it is not improb- 
able that the next generation of cave-dwellers went 
one better. They evolved the idea of sacrifice, 
as pacification of this Unknown Power that held 
destruction in its hand They had discovered 
that bribes were very acceptable and useful in the 
matter of adverse territories or self-sought con- 
quests. If one sort of bribery was pleasant to 
mankind, why should not another be pleasant to 
the Someone or Something responsible for the 
existence of mankind? Let us imagine that by 
the time this formula was established the first 
_ specialised Propagandist had been succeeded by 
another, or several others. They set themselves 
to think out the problems of existence while the 
rest of the community worked and toiled in order 
to preserve that existence. Much thinking, and 
pondering, and theorising evolved at last a respon- 
sible set of beings who undertook to solve these 

roblems. In plain words, a priesthood sprang to 
life by the mere factor of credulity. It embodied 

1 The Corruption of the Church. Alfred Momerie. 
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the thinking portion of the race as apart from the 
toiling or workaday portion. It said, in fact: 
“You work. We will see to it that your labour 
is blessed, and the fruits of the earth increased, 
and your flocks and herds benefited by the 
appeasing of those influences we have hitherto 
feared.” 

So primitive Man threwaside both cares and fears 
and worked with a will for a set of beneficent 
taskmasters. 'The priesthood waxed stronger and 
greater and more powerful with every fresh genera- 
tion. Its divisions and subdivisions became a law 
to themselves and the community they ruled. 

For it soon came to that. . 

Influence meant power, and power meant rule— 
of some sort. Gods were invented who had to be 
worshipped and pacified. Gods—be it understood 
—because the more deities the more priests, and 
priesthood had begun to assume a lucrative and 
not unpleasant prominence even in those early 
non-canonical days. But as priestly power became 
more assertive, the means to enforce its rule be- 
came also more imperative. : 

The best method of ruling mankind had proved 
to be Fear. Fear of the Unknown, the Mysterious. 
Above all, fear of Death—that one unsolvable 
mystery ; that “blow in the dark” from the Un- 
known of their blind worship; that Fate await- 
ing all living creatures; that ever-present shadow 
on the joy of physical existence. 

To trace the origin and power of priesthood 
from its first introduction as a spiritual factor in 
the mind of civilisation, as civilisation grew out of 
primitive forces, would be a herculean task, neces- 
sitating a lifetime of research, But what I wish 
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to prove is that priesthood, having once started 
an error—never went back on it. The priest, from 
his first ordination as a superior being in touch 
with a Higher Power and able to translate its 
decrees and meanings, was never permitted to 
_ dethrone himself. It is too late now to expect he 
ever will. For centuries he ruled by Fear; by the 
most terrible of doctrines; by the guilt of blood- 
offerings and perpetual sacrifices. That idea of 
sacrifice and blood-atonement was destined to 
come down the Ages. It stands on the threshold 
of present-day Religion. It inaugurates the Ritual 
of the Established Churches. \ Blood (as the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and the so-called Holy Eucharist) 
is still accounted the only possible atonement. 
Penance, fear of Death, slavish obedience, 
these follow in their turn. ‘These are the dogma 
of a class no wiser, no more spiritually-minded, 
no more morally and intellectually wholesome 
than are the thousands who obey their teaching 
and bend to their rule. 

Back, far back, began the long record of 
hypocrisy, self-interest, spiritual tyranny, en- 
forced slavery of opinion. 

In what does that record differ to-day ? 

Good and bad are warp and woof of all the 
fabric of humanity. Neither priest, nor pope, nor 
highest spiritual authority is more than just part 
of that fabric. He performs services for which he 
is paid, and often overpaid. He has place and 
meaning in the plans of civilisation and the re- 
straints of the moral code. He is as much a 
necessity as a king or government, but being a 
necessity does not make him immaculate any more 
than it makes the king or the government immac- 
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ulate. His office is still bolstered by the feather- 
bed defences of past traditions, which are at once 
stifling and impenetrable. No wonder mankind 
is weary of fighting them. Of saying: “Tell us 
in simple words the simple truths of Life and 
Death ; of Spiritual Hope and Immortality !” 

But what has he told, or what will he tell them, 
save that he is God’s anointed and they must take 
his word instead of proof. For well he knows that 
he has no proof to give, seeing that he has shunned 
and feared Science, and clung with desperate per- 
sistence to fallacies that would have kept mankind 
in blind ignorance of material physical facts. Ever 
and always the idea of supremacy has been a 
dogma of ecclesiastical rule. ‘Time and again has 
the rule been overthrown, or revolutionised ; proved 
ignorant, and self-blinded; a foe to progress, or 
real spiritual investigation. Time and again has 
the history of civilisation proved the word “ Re- 
ligion” to be a dead letter as far as its influence 
on humanity is concerned, and now in these awful 
days of war how is it going to help us, or to enable 
us to bear with the living horrors that are our daily 
bread ? 

“Tf God were what you say,” we tell our priests, 
**how could He look on at this awful spectacle 
without shame of His handiwork?” You have 
explained Him, and written of Him, and wrung 
money and lands from the people so that great 
edifices may be raised to the glory of His name. 
You have told us that the Bible is His Word, and 
by its guidance are we saved or condemned. But 
in that Book (compiled in the childhood of the 
world) are so many manifold contradictions, such 
tales of horror and of wrong, such varied pictures 
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of God as Creator, of Christ as Reformer, that we 
are only conscious of perplexity. We come to 
your churches; we repeat your set prayers and 
petitions, we bow our heads in penitence, we abase 
ourselves before the altar. We gain in return— 
What? 

A thrill of emotion, a vague hope ; an endeavour 
to keep Faith alight; to believe that because of 
that oft-repeated tale of “Sacrifice” which has come 
down the Ages (ever since there was a priest to 
preach it) we shall be saved—Hereafter. 

But saved from what ? 

That is what puzzles us. Are the best of us 
good enough for what you tell usis Heaven? Are 
the worst of us bad enough for what you tell us is 
Hell? Or, perchance, have you too begun at the 
wrong end of Religion, and are you afraid to go 
back and thrust aside the barbed-wire entangle- 
ment of Doubt and Misconception ? 
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Religion—and the Childhood 
of Man 





Religion—and the Childhood of Man 


I spoxe of having to face two things as the position 
of mankind towards Religion. The one was the 
childhood of the world in its first stages of ignor- 
ance and immaturity; the other is the childhood 
of mankind regarded from a more advanced stage 
of civilisation. 

This brings me into a position of possible 
antagonism, not only to accepted rules, but to 
exalted authority. 

First of all I am compelled to ask, “‘ What sort 
of religion do we teach our children ?” 

There rises up as answer the picture of mothers 
with their little ones at their ieee lisping their 
evening prayer. A familiar and a touching sight. 
There follows the domestic picture of Family 
Prayers inaugurated in the “good old days” of 
homely virtues, and inaugurated also as a spiritual 
safeguard of the Home. 

Yet, is it so much a safeguard as the head of 
the family imagines? I assert boldly that many 
portions of the Bible are quite unsuitable for 
either family prayers or public reading. Every 
ordained cleric will know what I mean. 

The Bible is an historical and somewhat im- 
perfect record of the civilised world. Unfortu- 
nately it is the only recognised record of the 
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Western mind, which obstinately refuses far older 
and far more authoritative writings as the esoteric 
basis of the Mysteries of the Universe. But the 
Bible, in the light of even the mildest criticism, 
shows itself full of improbabilities and contradic- 
tions. The Catholic Church for long forbade its 
perusal by the laity, maintaining that it needed 
spiritual comprehension and explanation. What 
the said Catholic Church gave out as “ explanation ” 
has been productive of unutterable confusion and 
curiously entangled doctrine. But the accepted 

view of the Bible as the foundation of Religious 
faith has led to its acceptance as the only proof of 
that faith. No Christian household is without its 
copy of the Scriptures ; no Christian family without 
their daily instruction. Thus the little child hears 
of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, the conduct 
of Abraham and Sarah, of Esau and Jacob, the 
abominations of the Israelites, and the cruel and 
flamboyant declarations of the Prophets, long 
before he can understand what place such records 
have in the daily meaning of life. 

But whether taken as records, or taken as 
irresponsible directors of thought, these Bible 
histories are bound to awaken criticism. And to 
criticise is to doubt. ; 

The child hears of God as the Great All- 
Powerful and Omniscient Creator—at once terrible 
and unapproachable by. sinful humanity. At 
family prayers he learns that this same God was 
as much a material Being as the men he created, 
and that he walked with, talked, and advised 
them in perfectly human fashion. As if this were 
not puzzling enough, comes the truism that God 
created man in His own image, and yet that Image 
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was sinful. Else how came man to sin? From 
whence sprang sin? Who made it, if not that 
Creator who created everything? 

Comies question, comes answer. “The Devil, the 
Father of Lies and all things evil, was the author 
of sin.” “But who made the Devil?” “Run away 
and play, my child. You mustn’t ask too many 
questions.” 

That is all the satisfaction a child will obtain. 
oo is how he learns of Religion at the Wrong 
End. 

But steadily the work of the Family Bible goes 
on. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Kings, Chronicles, 
the Psalms, the Prophets—so runs the yearly 
contribution of scriptural enlightenment. In the 
morning the Old Testament is read; in the 
evening the New—and between both stands an 
array of eager questioning, never answered rightly, 
or never answered at all. 

The first inculcated duty of childhood is 
obedience; the second credulity. 

‘““It is so, because I tell you so,” says the head 
of the Christian household in true patriarchal 
fashion. For personal dictatorship has been the 
favourite formula of authority from the days of 
the Patriarchs onwards. Argument is at once 
tiresome and possibly inefficient ; for the head of 
the family knows only too well that the same 
riddles have puzzled himself, the same childish 
curiosity been aroused and compulsorily stifled. 

The Family and the Priesthood are somewhat 
alike in this respect. Authority is a tradition 
with both, and to question authority is suggestive 
of disrespect. 

Curiosity must be squashed at once, and with a 
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firm hand, or authority may be proved a liar 
despite itself. Yet, if authority had never been 
questioned, where would the world be to-day ? 

Thus, from the very beginning of religious 
teaching, the child is confronted by unverifiable 
statements as regards himself and the world in 
which he lives and moves and is to have his being. 

“Tt is inevitable,” Says the domestic tyrant. 
“ A child must be taught in the accepted manner. 
He could not understand if I explained Life and 
the Soul and the Creator as I know them.” 

Why could he not understand? Why should 
Truth be less credible than Fable? Why, as I 
said before, must childhood learn only to wnlearn 
all that is fundamental to its spiritual growth? 
Better no teaching than wrong teaching. Better 
unbelief than wrong belief. But the truth really 
is that the parents themselves are too often 
unable to direct the spiritual faculties of their 
offspring. ‘To many people children are a nuisance 
—tiresome, exacting, querulous little beings, who 
are speedily relegated to nurses and governesses, 
and allowed to gain spiritual or material know- 
ledge from quite uncritical sources. Humanity 
seems set in grooves: separate and distinct spaces 
for childhood, youth, sex, and age. Out of these 
grooves it does not move, but, having accepted a 
special place, proceeds to fill it to the best of its 
ability. 

Progress can only be the outcome of thought— 
thought unfettered and unhampered by outward 
prejudice. And when we look back upon the 
very brief period of physical existence to which 
such freedom is possible, we can no longer wonder 
that the world is as it is to-day. For child- 
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hood has been mistaught and youth misled, and 
maturity is barely at the stage of fulfilment before 
it is threatened with the penalties of age and— 
finality. 

That is why it is so cruel to waste even one 
of the precious years of physical life. To begin 
the moral, material, and spiritual education of 
childhood at the Wrong End. 

It is impossible for the young mind to reconcile 
all the contradictions between creation and the 
Creator. From good, how can evil spring? From 
purity, how can impurity proceed? It might 
astonish many a godly parent, many a Sunday- 
school teacher, to hear what their teachings arouse 
in the mind of an apparently unreasoning pupil. 
They might learn once for all that simple truths 
outweigh in time the palpable fallacies so long 
the textbook of instruction. 

I have been asked by a child: “ Why did God 
ever make this world?” ‘“ What use was it to 
Him?” “Had He not His own kingdom, His own 
company of angels and archangels?” ‘“ Why, 
then, did He trouble to create another sort of 
world, specially when He must have known it 
would turn out badly?” 

I could only say that I too had often wondered 
why the world had been created. It was one of 
my first childish puzzles, arising out of that 
first chapter of Genesis (considered as Divine 
inspiration). 

I could only imagine that it had been done as 
an experiment, just as Nature and Man work out 
some new productive energy as an experiment 
- and await results. 

The results of Creation as signified by op Fall 
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and the Flood do not seem to have been very 
satisfactory. Is it not probable, therefore, that 
Creation was not an act of Divine Wisdom, but 
the necessity of some Law or Force which was 
the outcome of Creative energy?» The student 
of Nature is perpetually faced by Nature’s seem- 
ing caprices.. The senselessness of creating to 
destroy, and destroying to create; the tyrannies 
of storm and tempest; the penalties of climate ; 
the apparent waste of animal life and plant life; 
the prodigal effusion of one season and the barren 

roducts of another. It would seem as if behind 
all this still lurked that apparent tyranny of the 
Fall and the Flood; still breathed that incon- 
sistent command which must have astonished 
Moses: ‘*I—will harden Pharaoh’s heart,” and 
then punish him because it is hardened. 

How can a child hear this statement and not 
be struck by its inconsistency and injustice? 
How reconcile that purposeful hardening of the 
Egyptian king’s heart with the consequent 
penalty it incurred? He might well say: “Very 
well, when J'sin, it is God hardening my heart as 
He did Pharaoh’s, and you have no right to 
punish me for what I can’t help doing.” 

A child’s mind is singularly keen to injustice, 
and that affair of Pharaoh and the Red Sea is 
one. blatant injustice (as described). To make a 
person do wrong and then punish him for doing 
it, is as if you stunned your enemy by an unseen 
blow and then shot him for being unconscious 
that he was in your way! 

But this is only one example out of thousands, 
one perplexity out of a million that increase and 
multiply with advancing years and accumulated 
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knowledge. Children are instructed by an 
absolutely wrong method. Life, Death, Immor- 
tality, Religion become bugbears that are at 
once terrifying or meaningless. Death is cloaked 
with terrors. Heaven is represented as a place ; 
God as a person. Yetachild might well realise 
Heaven as a state of wider consciousness, a con- 
dition of Life in a new environment that has 
nothing to do with the dark pit he has seen in 
the earth, the flower-decked coffin, or the 
shrouded house of the mourner. 

Why not teach childhood that Death in relation 
to Life is only what Life was before it knew 
Death? Why not tell it what Nature is forever 
preachingtous? That Lifeis«nperishable. That 
nothing ceases to exist. Forms may change and 
aspects vary, but Death, as typical of non-existence, 
has no more meaning than sleep. 

It is the fault of the Christian religion that 
Death holds any terrors for Christian races. The 
Indian, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Arab in 
his wild desert, the Turk with his resigned 
“‘ Kismet,” have no fear of that inevitable change. 
It is inevitable. It is accepted without question. 
It is not extinction, nor do they relegate it to 
non-continuation of life, yet their consciousness 
of immortality did not come to light through the 
Gospel of Christ as we Christians boast. It is an 
assured conviction voiced by their literature, which 
has gathered its Wisdom from ages, beside which 
our two thousand years of Christianity are but 
as yesterday. 

This Wisdom is slowly evolving on the Western 
side and gaining acceptance amongst all creeds 

. and classes. First, and foremost, because it deals 
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with the mystery of Creation and the mystery of 
Life in a far more rational manner than Christi- 
anity ever did, or does. For whereas Christianity 
places a bandage over the eyes and then explains 
what they ought to see, the other teacher strips 
it off, and says: “Behold, and judge for 
yourself !” 


. 
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Religion—and Youth 


Tue first consciousness of Being is curiosity. A 
perpetual questioning as to environment; the 
meaning of things seen and felt; the puzzle of 
personal existence. 

Who amI? Whence came I? Whither do 
I go? é 

"This first and most natural curiosity is never 
satisfied at its outset. Never given the right 
answer. Never treated as seriously as it deserves. 

“You are too young.” “ You could not under- 
stand,” say the teachers. So the puzzled child 
tries to answer for itself. 'To-satisfy that restless 
ego which refuses to accept moral or spiritual 
ignorance as its heritage. 

But in this endeavour childhood and youth 
are faced by a very chevauw de frise of diffi- 
culties. They are obliged to start at the supposed 
Beginning of material existence in order to arrive 
at their own present stage of existence. The 
story of Creation is not one whit more enlighten- 
ing as a factor of that existence than is the reason 
of the Fall or the Curse, or the promise of Atone- 
ment. Even if the young inquirer sets aside the 
Old Testament narratives as improbable or in- 
conclusive, he is faced with just as puzzling a 
narrative in the first pages of the New. 
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A miraculous birth heralded by angels; a birth- 
place to which a star acts as guide; a choir of 
audible voices hymning the glory of the Nativity ; 
a vision of the “ Heavenly Host” manifested only 
to a few shepherds watching their flocks on the 
hillside of a little town in Palestine. It would 
all be dismissed as a fairy tale if it were not in 
the Bible; if it had not been received as testi- 
mony of the Redeemer’s birth by those whose 
bounden duty it was to weigh and sift such testi- 
mony before pronouncing it an infallible truth. 
So the young inquirer is faced at once by a series 
of improbabilities. ‘The story of the Incarnation 
becomes a problem instead of a natural fact. He 
has to accept Jesus of Nazareth as God of the 
Universe, clothed in Flesh, at once human and 
divine. 

The idea is wholly inconceivable from the point 
of natural deductions as drawn from self-evident 
facts. 

If Christ was God, why did -he not assert his 
power? Why was the place of his teaching so cir- 
cumscribed, and its admonitions so contradictory ? 
How could he be at one and the same time in 
Heaven and on Earth? Ifhe knew everything that 
was to happen, he must either have intended it to 
happen or been indifferent to its happening. 

He must have known the instability of the 
faithless twelve, yet he chose them for his special 
disciples. He must have read the heart of Judas, 
for by his own words he condemns the traitor 
who betrayed, even as he prophesies the falsehood 
of Peter and the cowardly desertion of the other 
“faithful” ten. (Now canonised by the Church 
as Saints of God !) 
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He knew all, yet he who performed so many 
miracles was incapable of saving himself with or 
without a miracle. 

** Yes,” says the Church and its Teachers, “ He 
could have saved himself, but he chose sacrifice in 
order to save the world.” (The same creed again 
as promulgated by the first priesthood—Sacrifice, 
and shedding of blood.) 

“'To save the world? ... Then is the world 
saved? Because if so there is nothing more for 
us to do, or to fear.” 

To this comes a doubtful answer. “ Mankind 
is still sinful; still hardened.” 

“Then he is not saved ?” 

Hard pressed, the instructor murmurs hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘He is—if he has Faith, and if he leads 
a good and virtuous life.” 

The young questioner has to be content with 
that, and follow it onward through a maze of 
creeds, chapters, prayers, services, sermons, and 
Bible classes. 

Say he arrives at confirmation age, and has to 
be instructed in his new responsibilities. What 
aid does a stammering curate or a dignified cleric 
offer to the eager questioning, the ever-recurrent 
“Why?” Platitude. That old formula, “The 
Bible is the Word of God. You must believe 
the Bible.” 

* But,” objects the inquirer, “the Bible says the 
world was made in seven days—am I to believe 
that? The Bible says a flood destroyed the world, 
and yet five people of one family were able to re- 
populate it with tribes and races. The Bible says 
God was revengeful, jealous, impatient, relentless. 
You say He is all Love, all mercy, all goodness. 
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Am I to believe you, or the Book of Wisdom by 
whose authority man is judged or condemned ?” 

The curate fresh from coaching in fundamental 
truths of theology, newly passed as an exponent 
of the terrible Thirty-nine Articles, does not 
approve of such questions. He talks of “sym- 
bolical meanings,” “ hidden mysteries,” an “ essen- 
tial truth behind outward ceremonies,” something 
“too great and wonderful for man’s finite under- 
standing.” Then he dismisses the importunate 
questioner, and- reads out delightfully soothing 
platitudes to the class before a brief prayer 
dismisses it—and his own discomfort. 

For all clerics are more or less uncomfortable 
when faced by determined questioning of what 
the Church teaches. 

They preach on the Holy Nativity, the Imma- 
culate Conception, every Christmas Day. They 
do not say that these doctrines were promulgated 
by and incorporated into the Church for a specific 
reason. ‘They do not explain that a mere human 
birth might as well have provided a vehicle for 
the spirit of Christ as that the spirit of Christ 
chose human birth as its only possible form of 
manifestation. That would be too simple; too 
in accord with natural facts, which have always 
been natural. The Church must have something 
Incomprehensible to go upon. Something that 
gives super-importance to itself. Something that 
sets human reason at defiance and says to man- 
kind: “You must come to Me for instruction. 
I alone hold the keys of the Great Mysteries.” 

But to the child who sees a babe at its mother’s 
breast, and to that mother, who knows that all 
birth is a mystery endured and not explainable, 
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there seems no absolute necessity to have pro- 
claimed One Birth as apart from requisite con- 
ditions and independent of human intervention. 

Still, having started the idea that the birth of 
Christ was a miracle, why did the Church then go 
to work to provide his mother with a human 
husband, give to that husband the requisite 
genealogical descent, and then banish him, so 
to say, from the rights of fatherhood. Christ 
was to be of the seed and house of David. Joseph 
the carpenter claimed direct descent from that 
branch. Mary did not. Therefore if Christ was 
Mary’s son and not the son of Joseph, he was not 
of the seed and house of David after all! Not 
that all this matters or need matter one iota in 
the far-reaching importance of Christ as a Teacher 
of God’s Truth. It is what a man does, not what 
he zs that counts. And the life of Christ—the 
son of God in the spirit, the son of the Nazarene 
carpenter in the flesh—is sufficient answer to the 
world for his earthly incarnation. 

There has never been a life so humanly perfect, 
nor a life whose tenets of existence as applied to 
material life are so wholly impossible. And that 
is what the young inquirer soon recognises. What 
use for father or mother to tell him he must keep 
the ten commandments, obey the creed, attend 
family worship with due reverence (and disregard 
of its deadly monotony), study his Bible, accept a 
special church and special priest as guides to 
salvation, when apart from these instructions 
stands out the worldly life of the said parents 
and their friends. The shams, the follies, the 
materiality of six days out of seven in every 
passing week. 
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Christ would not have done one single thing 
they do, and others do, and yet they profess to 
serve Christ and obey his teachings. So it is 
that criticism leads to doubt, and doubt, whether 
stifled or denounced as impiety, becomes the chief 
stumbling-block of anything approaching true 
Christianity. The priesthood has labelled certain 
events with high-sounding names, even as man 
persistently labels certain actions with the same 
spurious interpretation. Between them the moral 
sense is deadened or defied, and Religion becomes 
a mere formula of civilised life; a thing of 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbals”; a 

~ stumbling-block to Faith or to any real integrity 
of action. 

To live as Christ lived is not possible, and for 
the one and simple reason that He was Christ, and 
we are not. 

Our nearest approach to him could only be an 
entire severance from life as it 7s lived; from human 
ties and human obligations. But that, again, 
would seem to imply the cloister and the cell: the 
complete denial of the Flesh and the perpetual 
sacrifice of the Spirit. More and more does 
youth rebel at the conflict between that Flesh 
and Spirit; at the impossibility of entering upon 
the physical activities of life as Christ has 
directed. With every year’s experience it faces 
new problems, new difficulties. It has to apply 
a set of rules to a set of actions for which they 
are quite unsuitable. 

* The warring faculties of human nature bring 
into play Reason, Feeling, and Criticism. Ac- 
ceptance becomes more difficult and credulity 
more strained. Adolescence begins to reconstruct 
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Belief, to face logical demands, to question for 
itself and answer to itself what seems a mere 
accepted puzzle toits elders. Youth either thinks 
or ignores. ‘The latter is the easier course, unless 
it should be rendered impossible by a special 
environment. But if it is not so environed, and 
if it 2s inclined to think out for itself the question 
of Religion as a factor of existence, then even 
Youth may chance to discover what wiser souls 
have discovered—that the truth of God comes to 
man unhindered and unhelped when man chooses 
to seek it. 

He was created for the purpose of that experi- 
ence, or experiment, and he has a natural right to 
its response. He who created the spirit can alone 
understand or satisfy it, and when that fact dawns 
upon human consciousness. it recognises only 
Creator and Created as essentials. It can afford 
to dispense with priestly trappings and theological 
treatises, with the fallacies of invention, the pit- 
falls of controversy. It can face the problems of 
Life and the mystery of Death without fear, and 
appreciate Biblical testimony at its proper value. 

Had that value been fixed as an historical instead 
of an “inspired” record of early chronology many 
a spiritual conflict would have been saved. Nature 
is cruel, but not half so cruel as religious bigotry. 
Life is merciless, but not half so merciless as man’s 
creed of Salvation. The letter of the Scripture 
says one thing, the human heart another. And 
behind them both is only “the child crying in the 
night "—to Whom ?—to What ? 
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ArTer stumbling over the threshold of childhood, 
and facing the shoals and quicksands of youth, the 
life of the individual settles into a groove of its 
own, whose exact form corresponds to circum- 
stances which no vaunted free-will can control. 
How often do we hear that lament—“I would 
have done so and so,” “I would have been so and 
so, if I could.” The choice, even of a special pro- 
fession, may be limited by uncontrolled forces, 
which assume an aspect of opposition so determined 
and so severe that the effort to conquer them is 
hopeless. Into the vast seething pot of humanity 
there is thrown every variety of separate existence. 
Some struggle to the surface, some sink to the 
bottom; some are content to simmer placidly, 
others are flung off as steam and scum of the 
restless whirlpool. With an effort of strenuous 
assertion some particles may separate from others, 
but the greater portion adhere closely and are 
swept into various relationships of material in- 
terests. It is always easier to go with the stream 
than to resist it. To accept instead of to rebel. 
To believe that the best possible things for man 
are those good things he can secure and retain for 
himself, even at the cost of the sufferings of others. 
The same rule applied to spiritual as to material 
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matters has drawn mankind into a net of expedi- 
ency, and that expediency has left him an easy 
prey to those who claim spiritual direction and 
control. Here again the general inclination has 
been to give in to such demands and accept such 
control. As there is a vast spiritual community 
to direct and look after these matters, it is surely 
best to bow to their superior knowledge, even if 
that knowledge threatens a formidable expression 
of authority. 

In middle life there is less enthusiasm and less 
leisure. Imperative social claims outweigh the 
once-seeming importance of Religion. It is viewed 
from a standpoint of universal acceptance. It is 
something the world has wanted, or it would not 
be so evident an expression of the world. It has 
gradually assumed a controversial aspect, and the 
doubts and queries of youth have been pushed 
aside or forgotten. It is far easier to accept than 
to oppose, and therein lies the crux of sacerdotal 
power and priestly authority. Individual con- 
sciousness can so easily lose itself in the flood of 
universal persistence. 

In all stages of evolution the importance of the 
Whole is manifested as a compelling influence. 
It organises ; it develops and controls; and finally 
it draws the individual into the paramount influ- 
ences of the community. 

Nothing in life is so difficult as to oppose 
the general acceptance of things as they are. 
The very mention of opposition arouses enmity. 
Certain measures have been adopted for the 
welfare, or the advantage, or the progress of 
civilised existence. Certain other measures have 
grown out of an easy supremacy into an iron 
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discipline. It is impossible to draw the line at 
the extent of human progress, and human progress 
has shown it is equally impossible to draw the 
line at the extent of spiritual evolution. 

The vexed question of Right or Wrong has 
again and again arisen. Rivers of blood have 
washed the shores of controversy. The truth 
of existence as spirit within matter or matter 
independent of spirit has been argued a thousand 
times. The authority of God, the life of Christ, 
the so-called doctrines of Holy Writ have been 
assailed by all sorts and conditions of thinkers. 
The problem as to why the world is here, and why 
we, individually, should be in it, arises afresh with 
the birth or rebirth of every human soul. For 
whatever the soul brings back with it from that 
“Star” of which the poet writes as having “ else- 
where had its setting,” it never seems to bring a 
consciousness that explains Itself. 

The thought that “Trailing clouds of glory do 
we come—from God who is our home” is a very 
beautiful thought, touched with the divine breath 
of inspiration which is the prerogative of the true 
poet. But it does not explain why we cannot 
remember God, or our home, when we make the 
return journey. Weare as ignorant, as dependent 
as ever. We have still to puzzle, and to question, 
and to be deceived, and confused unless some 
special ray of illumination visits our souls or 
opens, even for a glimpse, the Door of Bewilder- 
ment. 

There need not be bewilderment, there never 
would have been had our instructors been wise 
enough to tell us the truth instead of fables. 
Had they said, for instance, “ Man is not divided 
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only into Soul and Body. He has a higher self, 
drawn from the Spirit of Eternal Life, and which 
descends from that life for a time in order to 
perform certain tasks, or atone for certain mis- 
deeds. His spirit does not die. It passes into 
rest, but after rest it may again take up an 
earthly form if material desires are stronger than 
spiritual. If it does not desire to resume earth- 
life it has other prospects, other duties; other 
spheres to visit, other lessons to learn.” Religion 
will never be a living power or gain true 
spiritual influence until it accepts a wider outlook 
over the whole field of intellectual research, until 
it ceases to instruct from the Wrong End, and 
accepts a rational beginning for its first lessons. 
But such an acceptance would mean the complete 
overthrow of the belief of centuries, the casting 
out of false gods; the scourging of the money- 
changers in that Temple built with man’s hands 
and desecrated by the trade-marks of his selfish 
exactions. 

It would mean also the destruction of comfort, 
the acceptance of personal responsibility, the ac- 
knowledgment of much fraud and much treachery 
for comfort’s sake. When the adult being comes 
suddenly face to face with the problems of spiritual 
thought he is inclined to be resentful, possibly 
intolerant. He thinks of wasted years spent in 
puzzling, and questioning, and finally accepting 
doctrines which are fundamentally incorrect: so- 
called truths which cannot be verified. It is not 
so much what he has been taught, as what he has 
been withheld from learning that rouses a natural 
indignation. ‘The Bible as history, as tradition, 
is well enough. A fine book, a book of some 
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noble examples, certain inspiring ideals, and many 
helpful theories. But why has he been told it 
was “Divine Inspiration”? Why forbidden to 
question its impossibilities and improbabilities ? 
Why led to believe that the history of a small 
nation of mankind is also the history of the entire 
world as he knows it? Why, in fact, has he to 
o back and unlearn all that he had learnt in 
childhood and accepted in youth? 

Surely those whose business it was to teach 
religious truth must have known of the fallacies 
they were teaching. Surely they might have 
evolved some effective method .of putting things 
before the young inquirer and satisfying instead 
of stifling his reasoning powers. 

The instruction of the nursery afid the school- 
room is quite unsuited to the riper years of 
thought. Religion is either a mere form, taken 
in conjunction with other observances and duties, 
or it demands intellectual research, and seeks to 
express something of man’s relationship to God 
and to Eternity. 

Yet once this expression is demanded all the 
torments of theology, of creeds, and of conflicting 
doctrines sweep down upon the inquirer. Religion 
is everyone's eile and no one’s satisfaction. 
Life has demanded a place for it in the scheme 
of civilisation, and the hall-mark of respectability 
is the outward profession of some form of Faith 
instituted in some House of Worship. 

But a man may be a devout Christian to all 
appearance and a veritable heathen as far as his 
soul is concerned. 'The thousand creeds scattered 
broadcast over the centres of Christianity ‘are 
proof enough of faulty guidance. The seed of 
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the sower has found no rest, and the winds of 
diverse opinions have carried it hither and thither 
in mockery of its own unproductiveness. 

The mass of material is great, the difficulty of 
choice bewildering, the time for decision short, 
as man counts time. Also the policy of Religion, 
even as the policy of nations, is controlled by 
personal selfishness. Man wants to be comfort- 
able, alike in life and death, and he is only too 
willing to.accept what will make him so. 

To interfere with the haphazard muddling of 
legislation would be a less formidable task than 
to interfere with the extraordinary dependence 
and inter-dependence of ecclesistical doctrine. If 
it is rooted in error, those who have sown error 
and planted misconception are alone to blame. 
If it is the vivifying spiritual meaning of the 
Mystery of Life, then why does it fear criticism ? 
Why uphold fable and fallacy? Why can it not 
throw wide the doors of Intellectual Freedom and 
let the light of awakening thought shine into 
every corner of the great structure of Religious _ 
Truth? But though the Church recognises a 
constitutional danger, it chooses to ignore rather 
than to meet it. Only a spirit of irony calls that 
Church a National one, so divided, so threatened, 
so contradictory is its aspect to-day. Before 
another century, or even half-century, it will 
have undergone a radical change, or else be 
supported by the merely non-intellectual dregs 
of a community it no longer rules. Dissatis- 
faction is only the first step towards dissolution. 
The signs of the times afe plain enough to read. 

Let the Church step down from its pedestal of 
authority and say: “I have taught much error. 
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I have been fanatical instead of liberal. I have 
trusted to scholarly repute, and ignored modern 
progressive thought. It was easier to go on 
building on the old foundations than to over- 
throw or to rebuild. So now the whole structure 
is tottering to ruin, and mankind stands apart 
and condemns me as uristable and unnecessary.” 

Every thinking mind recognises this danger, if 
danger it is. But as Nature reconstructs and 
reclothes even what she has destroyed, why should 
man be less adventurous? Surely this material 
world has place and meaning in the Scheme of 
Things, or it would not. be included in that 
scheme. But it is not the one and only world. 
It is not of paramount importance. It is not 
worth the struggle for riches, for self-aggrandise- 
ment, for place, power, and supremacy. These 
but make of it a battle-ground for man’s brutal 
selfishness. This globe we call the earth is 
merely an educative factor in the development 
of humanity—its school, and its temporary rest- 
ing place. For humanity is embarked on a long, 
long journey. It began in the ages we moderns 
deem forgotten. It will progress onwards and 
upwards on the ladder of evolution until the full 
sunshine of belief in man’s immortality spreads 
over the whole universe and enlightens as well as 
glorifies the meaning of existence, 
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Religion—and Faith 





Religion—and Faith 


AN ironic critic once described a play as being 
“a series of possible events following on a 
series of perfectly impossible actions.” In like 
manner we might describe Religion as “a series 
of irreconcilable ideas linked to an endeavour to 
reconcile them with a series of equally impossible 
events.” 

I am not saying this in any spirit of disrespect. 
I was brought up on the most rigid lines of 
orthodoxy ; taught at my mother’s knee all those 
truths “necessary to salvation” which well-brought- 
up children are taught and try to believe are 
necessary to salvation. My father was a rigid 
Presbyterian, my mother as rigid a Church of 
England woman. Between them doctrine and 
precept were hammered into my young mind as 
regularly as nails into a coffin. Row upon row 
they stood ; bright, shining, hard material facts, 
embodying natural depravity, justification by 
faith, and, above all, importance of belief in the 
Bible as the direct Word of God, the one sure 
foundation of all religious faith. 

No one could have been more rigorously 
grounded in Christian truths than I was. Every 
morning meant the learning and repetition of a 
text, the observance of family prayers, the listen- 
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ing to another chapter of the Bible as the herald 
of school’s daily routine. Every Sunday meant 
that the text became a chapter to be memorised 
and repeated, that morning and evening service 
were to be attended whatever the weather or the 
inclinations. Sunday night meant singing of 
hymns, the recital of that childish abomination 
the Catechism, more family prayers, and then— 
oh, welcome bed! the end of the day. 

I must have been born unregenerate, or surely 
all these methods would have inculcated piety in 
my young soul and led it to the footstool of 
accepted and acceptable Faith. But they had no 
such effect. On the contrary, they roused a 
smouldering antagonism, an ever-dissatisfied spirit 
of inquiry. A determination to try and find out © 
for myself the meaning of such incomprehensible 
dogma as clouded all doctrinal teaching and veiled 
creed and scripture alike in veils of impenetrable 
mystery. 

There are two ways of studying the Bible, but 
the young are only told of one. They must not 
question its seeming improbabilities. They must 
accept by Faith. Now “Faith” is not an ordi- 
nary virtue. It demands too much and offers 
too little. 

he dictionary defines it as “belief or trust 
in the statement or word of another . . . especi- 
ally the Christian Religion.” Still one likes to 
know the origin of a statement, the grounds for 
a belief, the authority for trust. But at the out- 
set of Christian instruction almost any question 
or criticism is answered by the dogmatic declara- 
tion, ““ You must have Faith. You must believe 
what you cannot understand because the creature 
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is inferior to the Creator. Because the one is 
finite, and the other Infinite.” 

The Church says much the same as the teacher. 
“Church” standing for all the sects and varieties 
of Christian Thought, and apparently the primal 
foundation for them all. 

The Church declares the Bible is infallible. 
There is a statement to try anyone’s Faith! If 
you start Religion from that point, what remains 
to be said? But the Church (another branch of 
it) has also declared one special man is Infallible, 
and that he holds the keys of Heaven and Hell, 
and can order or affect the destiny of human 
beings. 

This doctrine is accepted by one section of 
Christendom, and rejected by another. Those 
who have rejected it seem no worse than those 
who have accepted. 

The jugglery of words has at last come to mean 
what we wish it to mean, and pontifical authority 
stands in its own shadow, while its rejection makes 
for the sunshine. 

If the Bible were infallible it would not be full 
of moral, intellectual, and “religious” contradic- 
tions. But inasmuch as its contents are not only 
the writings of man, but the selection of man, its 
claim to infallibility is neither truly historic nor 
truly spiritual. Otherwise, why were certain books 
thrown out and others received as authoritative? 
And why does not a preface in the now accepted 
edition state that it is not one “ Bible” but many ? 
That it was written at different stages of the 
world’s progress by all sorts of writers, that it 
could not but incorporate the various moral and 
spiritual attitude of those writers? That for 
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every credible fact it contains, there are a hundred 
incredible ? 

Why, in plain fact, did not the Church speak 
of the Scriptures as the word of man, inspired 
by the spirit of God, instead of declaring it is 
God’s spoken Word, to be neither questioned nor 
doubted, but accepted by man. 

Had this been done, there would have been no 
Inquisition, no religious persecution, no warring 
claims of warring sects. Science could have ex- 
plained contradictions even as it evolved fuller 
meanings. The Church would have helped instead 
of hindered the intellectual progress of mankind. 

But the orthodox Church and churchman pre- 
fer to hold on to error sooner than acknowledge 
a mistake. The cleric still maintains that the 
Church alone possesses the Truth; holds the 
only knowledge of what God was, and is, and 
intends. That it is the only means of saving the 
souls of mankind and leading them in the Right 
Way. ; 
The deepest study, the most reverent thought, 
have been devoted by the lay mind to grappling 
with the mystery of existence and its origin. But 
such problems are swept aside by the clerical man- 
date of “‘the Bible says . . .” 

It is a queer mystery that clerical mind. It 
has been trained to think of religion on one line 
only and refuses to turn aside to study another. 
By persistent refusal it has attained a certain 
dignity of attitude which impresses its special 
congregation. 

To be sure of anything is such a relief, even if 
that assurance is only an error. 

One error for which the Bible seems responsible, 
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whether by translation or fact, is that curious 
belief in the immortality of the physical body ; the 
idea that when we enter into a spiritual existence 
we take these material bodies with us. 

Anyone who can believe that, who can picture 
our wretched, pain-stricken, tortured, maimed, or 
disfigured forms accompanying us into the spirit 
world, must be—well, the Psalmist says something 
that would apply to him! The proof, or rather 
the justification of this idea, originates of course 
in the Resurrection of Christ, and the belief that 
he ascended into Heaven as corporal man—body, 
bones, flesh, and blood as his disciples had known 
him. But why is it necessary to believe in the 
material resurrection of Christ? What use could 
his earthly body be to him once he left this earthly 
plane of material manifestation? It represented 
merely the vehicle of his spirit, the external form 
by which he could speak, move, and conduct 
himself as physical man. : 

One must only conclude that this idea originated 
in the early Church’s desire for a miracle of his 
Death to correspond with the miracle of his Birth. 
It was not believed by anyone diving at the time 
of the crucifixion. Even the disciples may have 
suspected the good Joseph of Arimathea of con- 
nivance. Crucifixion does not always mean death, 
and if the material body of Christ had revived 
and been succoured, is it very unlikely that that 
material body should have recognised its mission 
as completed and retired into the same retreat 
from whence it issued to fulfil that mission? For 
the Bible does not explain where ail those thirty 
years of earthly incarnation were spent. Yet 
Jesus must have been somewhere between the 
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childish manifestation in the Temple and _ his 
reappearance to be baptised of John. 

The time he really devoted to preaching and 
teaching and performing miracles was extra- 
ordinarily brief. Two years. True, that these 
years were very full and earnest years. ‘That they 
held the garnered Truth of the Past and the 
prophetic Wisdom of the Future. But they did 
not comprehend the whole life of Christ on earth. 
They were, in a human sense, extraordinarily free 
from actual human experiences. No influence of 
woman in the human man’s natural conception of 
woman ever seems to have touched them. Christ™ 
did not love in the human sense of love; he even 
disregarded parental control, and calmly gave 
away his heart-broken mother to another son. 
Proof of divinity you say. Yes, but not of 
humanity. Not exactly what would escape con- 
demnation did man follow his example literally. 

Does this criticism shock the “unco guid”? 
Well, they should remember that in Faith of 
this description are supposed to lie the whole 
issues of Life and Death and Immortality. The 
assurance of Divine Love, Divine Aid, and the 
spiritual satisfaction of the Soul. They are the 
JSundamental doctrines of orthodoxy and the 
severest tax on Faith. 

Yet it is only when you sift the true from the 
false, when you take away from orthodox Christi- 
anity all that reason, science, and conscience 
condemn, you get down to the bedrock of Simple 
Truth and can believe in the Life and Example 
of Christ. 

But is it reasonable to demand acceptance by 
Faith alone of what is unprovable and uncon- 
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vincing? Is it wise to regard ecclesiastical 
direction as the only possible road to that 
Heaven of our dreams which we all desire to 
reach, yet doubt of reaching? Is it an edifying 
or helpful sight to see the Christian Church 
fighting tooth and nail over some absolutely 
unpractical question, and handing out stones for 
bread in the meantime to waiting congregations ? 
Is it not well known that the Church fought for 
centuries over the question as to whether the 
substance of Christ (substance! mind you) was 
identical with that of his Father. He being 
both Father and Son. 

I think it was Professor Momerie (happy heretic) 
who pointed out that this vexed question depended 
for solution on the mere significance of a letter in 
the Greek alphabet, and the smallest letter at 
that! One letter in one word, and the whole 
Christian Faith trembling in the balance! 

But that is the Church all over. Its vestments, 
its trappings, its observances and commands, its 
services and appointments—these are the things 
of truest importance. These its rule and measure. 
These the standpoint and stumbling-block of its 
authority, and the reason of its gradual decline. 

Not but what there are countless thousands to 
whom Faith is easy. They can believe anything, 
swallow anything, if only they can assert “my 
Bible,” “my Church,” “my Clergyman” say “it. 
is so.” That is all they need. ‘They are quite 
happy. They would not dare question Jonah 
and the Whale, or the standing still of the Sun, 
or the fiery chariot of Elijah, or the conversational 
powers of the Serpent in the garden of Eden. 


Their belief in the Bible is a literal acceptance of 
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its every word, because it is the Bible. What use 
to tell them that it was compiled from a mass of 
records—some oral, some transcribed. A collec- 
tion of material from various sources, whose 
present condition (as a record of moral and 
spiritual doctrine) is mainly due to the selection, 
first, of a body of Jewish Rabbis; secondly, of a 
synod of early Christian Bishops. Some of the 
books now included had been previously rejected, 
and their reinclusion depended on the votes of 
these ecclesiastical dignitaries ! 

Is it surprising to find that this same Bible is 
so full of mistakes, has such mixed views of 
morality? Offers to man not one God, but many ; 
and is responsible for that baftling theory of the 
Trinity, on which is founded the still more in- 
comprehensible doctrine of the Athanasian Creed ? 

‘The greatest Faith might stand aghast before 
these doctrines. What then, of that Faith which 
has been defined as: “ Belief in something which 
it is impossible to prove, but which may possibly 
have happened.” A very crude and irreverent 
definition ; but the sort of Faith that satisfies the 
orthodox Christian, and stands to him as _pass- 
port of eternal Life and assured Salvation. 


VIII 


Religion—and the Meaning 
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Religion—and the Meaning of Words 


Tue exact interpretation of an idea is extraordin- 
arily difficult to define. Words can mean so much, 
or so little; can be so extremely clear, so disappoint- 
ingly vague. The whole genius of diplomacy lies 
in concealing thoughts by words. In like manner 
the Theologian is a Past Master in the art of satis- 
fying the soul and non-convincing the intellect. 
The Founder of Christianity dealt largely in 
ambiguous speech. Much of it took the form 
of maxims, parables, and obscure affirmations as 
to his own divine origin. 'These alternated with 
discourses more or less symbolic of a high degree 
of exaltation and refined spirituality. Now one 
of the most puzzling and oft-recurring phrases in 
the synoptical Gospels is “ Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Jesus used these words in more senses than one, 
but his disciples believed that they meant a speedy 
revolution in existing laws and government, and 
the visible coming of God to earth within their 
own lifetime. They even saw in this Kingdom a 
special place for themselves as favoured beyond 
the general claims of humanity. We must re- 
member that to the Jews the earth meant a 
very little place, limited to their own habitable 
portions of the globe. And to the followers of 
Christ it represented merely the country and 
districts around them: the cities of the plains and 
69 
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the little humble villages where their Master talked 
and taught and wandered, and from whence he 
had gradually drawn to himself a small following 
of ardent believers. These believers, or disciples, 
were so convinced of the proximity of that heavenly 
kingdom that material affairs and even relation- 
ships became of mere secondary importance. ‘The 
Master always made light of human relationship, 
material comfort, anything representing power, 
office, or worldly advantage. He had no circum- 
scribed habitation ; neither house, nor home, nor 
lands, and he invariably made such renunciation a 
first rule of discipleship. This was one reason 
why his disciples so confidently expected that 
“Kingdom of Heaven” to arrive at any moment 
upon earth and establish itself in their midst. 
This was their translation of a phrase quite com- 
prehensible and quite familiar to their ears. In 
Jewish theology the words “ Kingdom of Heaven” 
meant its own monotheistic worship. Jehovah was 
that God, and Judaism the only religion He 
recognised. Jesus, however, did not appear to 
mean Judaism, but a transplanted Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth, to be realised by man himself. _ 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” writes 
Luke; but signs of its visibility are not given 
despite many entreaties. It seemed quite certain 
to the little band of Christ’s adherents that this 
Kingdom would become a visible form of re- 
constructed government. Mankind, to this day, 
believes the same thing. All the luxury, greed, 
and selfishness of man will be suddenly changed, 
and all personal conditions are to be revolutionised 
by the Second Advent of the Messiah even as had 
been expected of the First. 
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Here is one instance of the contradiction of 
_-words applied to their relative meaning. 

The early converts to Christianity all looked for 
the establishment on earth of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, of which Jesus had spoken so often and 
with such apparent conviction. It was at hand; 
it would appear; it would be established before 
the existing generation had passed away. 

The Hebrew word “ Paradise” summed up this 
cherished dream. A dream of life, sinless and con- 
tent, evolving into yet greater beauty and purity. 
An unfolding of long hidden mysteries. A com- 
plete banishment of the tribulations of materia] life. 

This was how that little phrase of three words 
was interpreted, for sake of which the Speaker was 
persecuted and crucified. For, strangely enough, 
towards the end of his career of preaching, healing, 
and suffering, Jesus seemed convicted by his own 
words. His declaration had not been verified. 

“Tam able to destroy this temple and to build 
it in three days” was one terribly bold utterance. 
When taken before the Sanhedrim and asked to 
explain such a speech he only maintained silence. 

Possibly his actual words had no exact reference 
to the material temple of the Jewish faith ; but he 
had spoken them, he did not retract them, and 
they stood out as blasphemy and condemna- 
tion. In the light of orthodox Judaism he had 
blasphemed the Temple of God. It was a crime 
against the law punishable by death. We shall 
never know why Jesus made that statement, with- 
out carrying it out by a second Samsonian feat of 
destruction. We can only recognise once again 
the confusion of ideas with words. 

The further public confession that he was the 
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expected Messiah, and that his death would only 
herald the near approach of his heavenly reign, 
must have greatly exercised the orthodox J ewish 
mind. 

The Sanhedrim found him guilty of further 
blasphemy on this second count, and that meant 
a crime to be visited with capital punishment. 
The Jews little imagined that posterity would 
avenge that punishment, not only by exalting that 
rejected and despised offender into the Saviour of 
Mankind, but by exacting from his persecutors 
continuous retribution. 

The law has always a convenient knack of twist- 
ing words into desired meanings. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that a Church founded upon the 
Law (and the Prophets) should have assumed a 
specious control of words that embodied ideals 
suited to itself. 

But the recognition of the divine instinct in 
humanity does not rest upon narratives or miracles 
of an incarnated Divine person. The very highest 
virtues of civilised man are also the property of 
the ignorant savage—courage, unselfishness, hero- 
ism, devotion. ‘The savage had never heard of 
God, or a Redeemer, or an atonement for man’s 
sins; but he displayed identically the same char- 
acteristics as his more civilised brother. Does not 
this argue that in the great development of evolu- 
tion certain hereditary instincts were also developed 
in all the races of mankind, and will continue to be 
evolved by the theory of universal natural laws ? 

In simple words, if the Divine first manifested 
itself in the human, why should not the human 
persist in manifestation of the Divine? That is 
what real Goodness means. An endeavour to 
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reach upwards and outwards to the Highest 
Attitude of Life. 

If the teaching of Jesus is closely followed, it 
shows that his method was not imposed from with- 
out, but was an endeavour to draw from within 
his hearers a sympathetic recognition of what he 
taught. His questions awaited their answers; 
his teaching awakened their intelligence. He 
implanted a truth by suggesting its necessity and 
leaving its fuller meaning to dawn on the hearers 
as they thought of it. The interpretation of those 
thoughts lies only in the four Gospel records of 
that teaching ; in the subtle misdirection or concen- 
tration of certain phrases and certain words. 

It is a proverb that the Scriptures can mean two 
sides of any argument. That the Devil himself is 
able to quote them for his own ends and purposes, 
and that the whole edifice of Christian Faith would 
fall to the ground if certain palpable errors were 
exposed—errors in prophecy, in translation, and 
in construction. 

So much for the value of words as the mere empty 
shell of embodied ideas. But itis the ideas that 
count, always and only. And it is the truth behind 
all spiritual doctrine that is the vivifying source 
of its existence and its continuance. 


Words are the convenient counters of Religion 
as Religion has come to be regarded by the world 
at large. It is Mr Worldly-Wiseman’s cloak in 
dealing with the ignorance of his fellow-man. It 
is the translation of that odious word “sancti- 
monious”; a word so elastic and so misleading 
that it deserves no place in the values of life— 
political, communal, or religious. Language has 
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passed through uncountable changes and forms. 
It is part of every civilisation, and by it alone has 
mankind been able to reconstruct past histories of 
the world. Gradually as time went on language 
grew fuller and more complete. But in no case 
can it be considered as authentic revelation of the 
actual feelings of any given period. 

At the time of Christ’s life, the phraseology of 
his contemporaries was far more limited than a 
century after. Consequently, its records as we 
have them are far from being the literal trans- 
cription of a.p. 28.1 The “ origin” of Christianity 
dates from a subterranean period commencing 
with the year one of the Christian era as starting- 
point. ‘That it must have had root in some 
startling truth counts for its persistence through 
a first century of antagonism, disbelief, and perse- 
cution. But it also confronts research with 
enormous difficulties. Its founder was Jesus of 
Nazareth, that at least is sure. The pity is that 
the birth, life, and death of that Founder should 
have been selected by the Church as mysteries 
instead of memorials. That they have been 
obscured to human intelligence by every possible 
ingenuity from their first stage to their last. The 
Jews were first responsible for so obscuring and 
belittling the New Faith, and so crushing out its 
evidences that they could only survive in a series 
of legends, of hidden records, and of oral trans- 
mission, One thing is certain: Jesus never wrote 
of himself. All that relates to his life and teach- 
ings were embodied after his death in the Gospels. 
But the four authorities for these gospels do not 


1 Authorities state that this was the year of the first 
preaching of John and of Jesus, 
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even agree as to the nature of their compilation. 
A very learned authority declares that Luke’s 
Gospel is founded on anterior documents, the work 
of a man who also wrote the Acts of the Apostles. 
This Gospel therefore would stand as authorship 
of the second apostolic generation, while Matthew | 
and Mark belong to the first. 

This possibly accounts for the difference between 
them. Matthew and Mark are far more impersonal 
in their writings, and we are again confronted by 
the formula of words. The Gospel “according” 
to Matthew, or to Mark, does not imply that 
Matthew or Mark actually wrote that Gospel. 
It merely signifies that the records transcribed 
have their authority for such transcription. These 
accounts were of course written in Hebrew, but 
we cannot be certain that the exact words or even 
relative meanings of the words used by those first 
writers are the same as our modern Bible contains. 
We can only see that discourses and narratives | 
were drawn upon in order to make a complete 
story of the life and sayings of Jesus. Matthew | 
interpolating—or having received interpolations— _ 
connected with Mark, and Mark’s Gospel having | 
been largely drawn from the Logia of Matthew. | 
Tradition went even further, and the Acts of the 
Apostles and the writings of some of the Ancient 
Fathers quote many of the sayings of Jesus which 
are not to be found in the Gospels at all. 

This only proves that to rely on the authenticity of 
words is to rely upon the shifting sand of unreality. 

Yet to the quoter of texts, the bigoted believer 
in direct inspiration, every word of the Bible is a 
sacred thing. You cannot persuade him that the 
records of Christ’s life are anything but purely 
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spiritual records. He would like to believe that 
an angel of Heaven’s hierarchy had dictated them 
to certain favoured disciples, and that they stand 
as infallible truth of that brief propagandism 
which meant Christ’s life on earth. 

The Gospel of John differs so seriously from 
that of the other three Evangelists that it seems 
impossible it could have been the work of an 
unlettered Galilean fisherman. Here indeed we 
have words enough as to the meaning of religion, 
and metaphysical problems sufficient to tax credi-. 
bility. But this is not the place for the dis- 
section of religious proof, or the introduction of 
controversial authorities on the inspiration of 


; these Gospels. 


They have existed from the first Christian era 
down to the present day. They are rooted and 
grounded in men’s minds as the basis of Christian 
faith. ‘They have served as the chief corner-stone 
of that great structure the Church, and the fact 
that they can be misunderstood and misapplied, 
juggled with or accepted literally, only makes 
them the greater wonder. For they depend upon 
words, the meaning and interpretation of words, 
the right translation of words, and they have 
given to certain forms of words a peculiar im- 
portance which places the Christian believer in a 
more imposing position than the Christian doubter. 
They have proved and continue to prove that per- 
fectly irreconcilable facts may become accepted 
tenets of Faith. ‘They have at once provoked and 
defied criticism. They can mean anything that 
the Salvation Army or the Vatican chooses them 
to mean; and they are at once condemnation or 
consolation to the generality of mankind ! 


IX 
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Arver criticising the manifold meaning of Words, 
it is a relief to turn to that actual force underlying 
them which can alone give lasting importance. 

Passionate, forceful speech is capable of swaying 
the emotions of multitudes. It is the secret of 
true oratory, and as much a natural gift as poesy 
or drama. It contains something of both. 

“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” 
says St Paul, and it is only the spirit of speech 
which gives it any influence over the minds of 
man. 

Historic religion would have had no lasting 
power but for that underlying spiritual force 
beneath its manifold puerilities and its incontest- 
able errors. But these are the faults of man, pur 
et simple, not of itself. 

It has been proved that the fragmentary memoirs 
of Christ’s life on earth were collected by the 
Church long after his death, and at a period 
when his followers had succeeded in their various 
missions. The beginning and close of Jesus’ life 
were not then considered as authentic records of 
something miraculous. That had to evolve later. 
The disciples had only known him from the days 
of John the Baptist, and for the brief*years ante- 
ceding his cruel death. He had spoken of God 
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as his “ Father,” but he had also told them that 
they were sons of God by faith in him. 

Spiritually considered, they were divine and he 
was human; also, they were human and he was 
divine. It sounds a little like the doctrine of the 
Trinity as a dual element in the problem of 
spiritual life. 

Numerous documents have come down from 
the Apostolic age. They consist chiefly of the 
Apostle’s letters to themselves, or to the various 
churches they had established in the name of 
Christ. 

Recent criticism has proved the historical truth 
of these records, and affirms also that the writings 
of Paul authenticate the belief of the apostles in 
the Saviour of mankind. This evidence belongs 
to the first century of Christianity, and is sup- 
posed to have effectually answered eighteenth- 
century scepticism. 

The main facts of Paul’s life are beyond dispute. 
And inasmuch as they give evidence of the early 
discipleship, and of a Master and Leader, they 
are of great value. It is the passionate convic- 
tion underlying them that makes them stand out 
even above the Gospel records to which Paul 
constantly alludes. 

He had not seen Christ in the flesh. Had not 
walked and talked with him in the simple human 
companionship of the earlier disciples. Yet he is 
so assured of his life and work that he does not 
hesitate to speak of them as living truths; as the 
foundation stone of Religious Belief. 

This he taught in the great cities of the Roman 
Empire, even as the other apostles were teaching 
and preaching it throughout Galilee and Judea, 
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and the less important towns and places of their 
wanderings. 

The faith of these proselytising enthusiasts won 
many converts. ‘The miracles of Christ gained 
confidence when they were exampled by the 
seeming “miracles” of those who taught of 
Christ. From curiosity to interest, from interest 
to Faith is the accepted form of all conversion. 
None of these early converts seemed to insist upon 
dogma and doctrine. They simply obeyed the 
Master’s directions: ““Go ye forth and tell to 
others what I have told you.” 

Now, it is not unlikely that the very facts 
of opposition or incredulity were incentives to 
these first preachers of the Gospel. In_ like 
manner had the Master been opposed and dis- 
believed. He had said they must expect persecu- 
tion, and when persecution came it proved him 
prophetic. The memory of his sufferings and 
death were recent enough to give added force to 
their accounts of those tragedies. Of his good- 
ness and loving-kindness they were never weary of 
speaking. Who exactly wrote the Acts of the 
Apostles is not very clear. They were probably 
memorised and committed to writing long after 
they actually happened. - Sections of the book 
tell of Paul’s travels and preaching, and may have 
been drawn up by acontemporary. But they all 
stand as proof of an early and very sincere faith 
in what they preached. They left behind them 
that spiritual force of conviction which accepts 
what it feels is impossible to resist. Religion had 
to manifest itself as a spiritual force, otherwise it 
could have taken no root in men’s hearts or 
influenced their lives. They were not forced to 
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accept it. ‘They were not compelled to listen to 
those new preachers of a New Faith, but they did 
so for some unexplainable reason. 

The reason that to this day works out in similar 
fashion and demands expression for what it feels 
is truth. 


Whatever the early converts to Christianity 
accepted as facts of the Incarnation, the one truth 
of immortality on which they relied was the 
Resurrection of Christ. He had risen from the 
dead. The grave had no power to hold him. He 
had done this to assure mankind that they also 
should rise from such a grave; and this assurance, 
preached with all the passionate fervour of recent 
experience, swept down most of the old material- 
istic barriers. 

Who is there who does not fear Death, as a 
personal touch? Who is there who would not 
welcome a hope that its terrors had been van- 
quished? No convert to the faith of Christ was 
more eagerly responsive than Paul, the one-time 
fanatic. And to Paul it was the doctrine of the 
Resurrection that had made the surest appeal. 
To Paul “Christ Jesus the Lord” (his own words) 
was a supreme authority. His life was an example; 
his death of incalculable value. ‘‘ For as in Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Of 
this he was absolutely certain. Yet some guiding 
force seemed to have invested even his ardour with 
spiritual insight. He sees, not the resurrection 
of the material body (as Christ seemed to have 
shown), but of another and spiritual body, to 
which the corporal envelope was but a sheath. 

Whatever the Evangelists had declared, or the 
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early Apostles affirmed, Paul alone seemed to 
have recognised the esoteric meaning underlying 
the fact of the Resurrection. 

And this power of discriminating between letter 
and spirit is one of the surest proofs of the 
spiritual force within man. It may be latent, un- 
developed, crushed under physical and material 
agnosticism ; but it exists, and sometimes it mani- 
fests itself in some Great Reform or through 
some Great Reformer. The world at given periods 
has always been visited by some such enthusiast. 
Gautama Buddha lived and preached very much 
as did Jesus of Nazareth five centuries later. 
Savonarola and Luther were living forces in 
religious history. To say none of these teachers 
have ever had the influence of Jesus of Nazareth 
is accounted proof that He alone was the True 
Teacher, directed by the spirit of God. 

The fundamental idea underlying Christianity 
is that it explains a personal relationship between 
the Creator and Mankind. A relationship as of 
father to child. An infusion of His spirit into us, 
and an uplifting of our higher nature into His. 
This idea is the force that gave to Christ’s teaching 
such marvellous power. It existed by right of 
what it made a man feel, and it re-exists in every 
recurrent wave of ‘such feeling. Conventional 
words have translated it as “ being saved,” “ being 
converted,” “getting Religion,” for spiritual en- 
thusiasm is hard to explain in any impersonal 
fashion. It is purely a matter of feeling, and 
there are feelings too deep for words, untrans- 
latable by any human speech. 

The avowed intention of Church services or 
specific preaching is to awaken this feeling of 
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enthusiasm in a congregation or audience. It is 
the emotional hysteria produced by “converting ” 
forces. Something that sweeps passivity into 
tumult and demands of it an outward expression 
of conviction. It is, in fact, the spiritual power 
behind all religion; a thing apart from creeds, or 
rites, or ceremonies. Ecclesiasticism has no power 
to evoke it, although it may exist under ecclesi- 
astical direction. It means that the spirit of 
man has had its “call,” has recognised for itself 
the truth of its immortality, and can hence- 
forward afford to face Life or Death with equal 
resignation. 

If this force were universal there would be no 
need of any Church or any Preacher. But, far 
from being that, it is very exceptional. Therefore 
—for the seeming benefit of humanity—Ecclesi- 
astical rule has been introduced amidst all civilised 
peoples. ‘They seem to demand an outward show 
of their respective religious beliefs. The “Temple 
built by man’s hands” must for ever raise itself 
in the midst of man’s industries. Must for ever 
contrast with the material facts of life, and the 
spiritual direction of that life. 

Yet, because it symbolises Faith in something 
higher and greater than materialism, the Chureh 
can defy abolition. Its foundations may be faulty, 
its doctrines impossible, its subject matter a mere 
dogma of ecclesiasticism, but it stands as directing- 
post between Earth and Heaven, between Time 
and Eternity, between the never-ceasing combat 
of Good and Evil. 

Sooner or later every soul will learn for itself 
its own meaning to the place it occupies. Not 
once but many times may it have to exchange 
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material for spiritual life; not once but many 
times return to the school of its material educa- 
tion in order to learn the true facts of existence. 
Since man is finite (in his earthly incarnation) and 
infinite in his after-translation into the spiritual 
universe, the possibilities of his experiences are 
also infinite. Life, proceeding from a common 
centre of Force, cannot cease to be life. It changes 
its forms and phases again and again, with each 
gaining a wider experience, a more helpful know- 
ledge. Evolution is not confined to the earth 
plane alone, it is the law of Life in any shape or 
form; the great passionate, soulful Force under- 
lying Nature and creation, working in its own 
mysterious way for some hidden purpose. ‘Time, 
as we count time, is of no importance, and if we 
once recognise that fact it may help to explain 
the many inconsistencies of life, its terrible mis- 
takes, its enacted tragedies. Possibly man may 
one day learn that the greatest mistake of his 
Religion has been the endeavour to make God in 
his own image. ‘To limit His intelligence to 
finite things of this insignificant little globe. To 
bring Him down to man’s level, instead of man 
ascending to His wider sphere of consciousness. 

We can trace this endeavour throughout the 
whole history of religious teaching; specially 
in the application of what is termed “revealed 
truth.” 

Ever and always has the Church clung to 
its mysteries and its superiority over the rest 
of mankind. ‘The contents of the Bible are 
nothing less than superhuman, according to its 
decrees. It would like to believe that the ‘* Keys 
of Heaven and Hell” are actually in its keeping, 
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and that the various doors of those various 
“mansions ” of which Christ spoke to his disciples, 
can only be unlocked by its controlling hand. 
Alas! alas! What has that doctrine meant 
to mankind? What would it not mean if the 
spiritual force beneath all such dogma were not 
strong enough to answer for its own development ? 


X 


Religion—in Relation to 
Business 
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A proBLEM indeed! Harder to solve than any of 
Euclid. ‘Take the factors of business life as the 
only factors man deems possible for the welfare 
as well as the existence of mankind in the world, 
and place them side by side with the tenets of 
Christian faith and the teachings of its Founder. 
What happens? Well, simply one or other 
must go! 

The spiritual and the material cannot work 
together with any prospect of success. If you 
only want the good things of this life, you cannot 
also inherit the promises of the ‘“ Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Not if the Bible is infallible. 

This stern creed was first preached by John the 
Baptist, and accepted and enlarged upon by Jesus 
at a later period. Both were young, both were 
enthusiasts, and to their exalted conception of 
the Divine life (and its rewards) the material good 
of this world of place and power and riches seemed 
contemptible. 

The first obligation of discipleship was obedi- 
ence to Christ’s command, “Forsake all and 
follow me.” In extenuation of this strict rule 
may be pleaded Christ’s evident belief that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand; was to mani- 
fest itself to the then present generation. Under 
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such a conviction lands and houses and business 
generally would appear unimportant. Either the 
visible world would be destroyed, or the expected 
kingdom would so alter that world that man 
would have no need to trouble as to the needs of 
the body. Neither poverty nor riches would have 
any material significance. 

Besides, in the time of those doctrines there 
seemed to be a wider and more helpful sense of 
hospitality than modern life has evoked. Jesus 
and his disciples took neither scrip nor scrap; 
they simply trusted to the generosity of others to 
feed or lodge them. If anyone set out to do this 
sort of thing to-day he would be locked up as a 
vagrant ! 

So, because the evolution of social life and the 
relative changes of civilisation demanded a closer 
recognition of material advantages, the world 
agreed to draw up its own code of laws and 
observances. Needless to say, these differ in every 
respect from the theories of Religion. “ Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,” said Jesus. But Mr 
Worldly-Wiseman answers, ‘“ Well, Pll have a 
[ag Pe 

To the business mind Religion is a thing apart. 
It may have a place in Seventh Day observances, _ 
but it has nothing whatever to do with the desk, 
or the counting house, or the way a man sweats 
his workpeople, or tries to get the better (finan- 
cially) of his fellow-man. He would tell you that 
it would be quite impossible to carry out any 
business transaction on the lines of Christ’s 
doctrine. They are for Utopia; for the sect of 
Francis D’ Assisi, or the Benedictine in his monas- 
tery. Honesty, clean-mindedness, integrity, are 
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fine high-sounding names to apply to principles ; 
but it is one thing to use them as a label, and 
quite another to accept them as a necessary factor 
in any commercial transaction. 

No great fortune was ever made with perfectly 
clean hands. Somewhere—however carefully hid- 
den—is the smirch of a lie, or the subtlety of a ~ 
trick, or the seized chance of an unscrupulous 
(otherwise dishonest) action. But though it 
would be quite impossible to conduct any busi- 
ness (even the publication of Christian literature) 
on strictly Christian lines, religion makes a very 
useful cloak for business purposes. It is capable 
of many forms and fashions, and has evolved as 
many meanings as there are translations of the 
Scriptures. 

There are two types of business men: the 
active, and the plodder. Their chances of success 
are unequal. ‘I'he successful business man must 
possess a certain strata of hardness; an elementary 
selfishness of character that deifies Success as the 
god of his enterprise. He demands a full share 
of his rights in “the world and all that therein 
is.” He works for that object. In some measure 
he lives for it in every thought and action of 
struggling years. Whether he covets rank or 
riches, fame or power, his determination to achieve 
his special ambition usurps every mental energy 
of which he is capable. ‘The love of money 
is the root of all evil,” says the Bible. .How 
has the world construed that gem of wisdom? 
“ Money—whether you love it or not, is the root 
of all Good!” 

The world as it has existed from the first era 
of civilisation stands in direct opposition to 
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Religion as it was manifested in that same era. 
You cannot reconcile the two opposing elements 
of Worldliness and Spirituality. It is impossible. 
They are as far apart as the North and South 
Poles with their imaginary line of hemispherical 
division. 

Granted that a certain code of morality is 
enforced, that certain actions are labelled repre- 
hensible, certain rules of moral conduct laid down, 
that does not turn worldliness into godliness. 
Morality is a conventional form without which 
no business transaction would be honourable, but 
it is only a form. It is, not infrequently, eluded 
or discarded on the “ get-rich-quickly-and-all-will 
be-forgiven” principle. It is loudly vaunted—and 
secretly forsworn—if some paramount necessity 
demands the sacrifice! For in business, success 
is paramount. ‘Through all the entangling net- 
work of investment, speculation, promoting, buy- 
ing and selling, lending and borrowing, each man 
wants to get his foot firmly on that ladder, even 
if it means trampling on the clutching hand below 
or detaching the weaker grasp above his own. 

The test of worldly gain or worldly honours, if 
applied to the ethics of Christianity, fails to 
answer them as completely now as in those 
strenuous days of its Founder's preaching. 

The Pharisees were then represented as all that 
was narrow, greedy, and material. Their ritual 
had no more spiritual meaning than has that 
Bible of the modern Croesus—his bank-book. 

It is good policy, of course, to keep. clean the 
outside of the platter. To talk of ‘commercial 
integrity,” and the helpfulness of millionairism. 
But he who chooses to peer into the inside of that 
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same platter may well shrink from the unsightli- 
ness it holds. Here, again, words and phrases 
become helpful as the disguise of actual facts. 
The rich man is so valuable an asset in the scheme 
of social development that much may be forgiven 
him. Gold is the greatest power in material life. 
If it cannot absolutely remove mountains, it can 
achieve their ascent by mechanical forces. If it 
cannot claim a spiritual kingdom, it can dominate 
an earthly one. If any achievement should be 

roclaimed “unscrupulous,” it can purchase all 
the glib defences of the Law to punish “defama- 
tion” of character. It can destroy, and build up, 
and sacrifice, and assist monarchies and govern- 
ments. It holds the welfare of nations at its 
mercy, and makes a King or an Emperor but the 
tool of its conquering power. 

And yet, what is it worth after all? “ How 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world”— 
and face Death as its inevitable goal? To know 
himself weighed in the balance of Justice and 
found—wanting. For the strange part of life is 
that it really demands so very little to make it 
inspiring. A few material comforts, a few friends 
in sympathy with its own ideals, a little love, a 
little comprehension, a little power to express 
itself. These are amply sufficient for happiness, 
or that better thing than happiness—content. 

But some malign influence has decreed that the 
balance of material good shall be unequal. It 
sways to profusion on one side, or poverty on the 
other. It has poisoned the purer springs of ex- 
istence by visions of frenzied ambition, of covetous 
desire, or of insatiable avarice. It has shown man 
once again “the kingdoms of the world and the 
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glory of them,” and promised all these if he will 
but fall down and worship the Golden Calf. 
How often he has done it! How fatal are the 
results of that worship. What swarms of evil 
thoughts and evil deeds have See across the 
world and drawn it into a network of seeming 
corruption. And most puzzling of all seems the 
apparent necessity for this vast machinery of 
Wealth and Power as visible forces; the manner 
in which the pageantry of Religion and the 
ageantry of Worldliness have marched on side 
Be side for the “mutual support and comfort” 
of each other. Here is holy wedlock symbolised 
with almost devilish skill; for man and woman 
are at heart antagonistic (deny it as they may), 
and surely Temporal and Spiritual Power should 
be equally antagonistic, if the words of Christ 
possessed any meaning. Happily they do not, 
in the sense of applicability to such a thing as 
material advantage. 

When the end of the world did not come in | 
the time of that “generation of vipers,” when 
the evangelists and the apostles had had their 
day of preaching and proselytising, when the 
Greek and Roman hierarchies had each claimed 
their era of supremacy, when the Reformation 
had swept aside the awful tyranny of the Romish 
Church, when Puritanism and Protestantism had 
alike tried their hand at conquering man’s natural 
sinfulness, when wider fields of thought had 
opened wider channels of efficiency, the effort at 
harmonising worldly and spiritual advantages had 
long faced its own failure. So they face it to-day. 
So they make impossible the alliance of Christi- 
anity with Materiality. Man finds himself in a 
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purely material world, and does the best for 
himself in that world. It is a‘law of life, as life 
has to be lived there, and no one can with any 
truth deny it. If, in living that life, a man could 
practically adapt the beautiful maxims of the 
Sermon on the Mount, he might indeed be envied. 
But he would not prosper; he would certainly 
not achieve millionairism, even though he would 
be a shining example to his fellow-man and a 
valuable asset to the meaning of Christianity. 
He would possibly encounter sufficient opposition 
to make martyrdom a certainty. He would:have 
to tread that thorny path of self-denial which 
inevitably makes for failure. And he would only 
achieve the sublime consciousness of sincerity and 
the approval of his own soul. 

It is when we arrive at that stage of life which 
means “looking back” that we wonder why we 
ever thought its brief years so important! ‘That 
the little triumphs and successes should have 
loomed so large against the simpler joys it held. 

Of all the many tasks that lay to hand, did we 
choose the right; and, having chosen, did we do 
our best to accomplish it with honest purpose and 
endeavour? That is the question we will have to 
answer when the shams and hypocrisies of life 
stand revealed in their own worthlessness. "When 
the good hours, the useful days, the promising 
years hold out their records and ask: “ What did 
you do with us when we were at your service ?” 
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Tuer is no doubt that the Church of To-day, or 
at least such members of the Church as hold office 
and dignities in its name are in a very difficult 
position. 

They have faced such a position more than 
once from the days of Copernicus and the revolu- 
tion in astronomical theories. There have been 
periodical outbursts and revolutions at every new 
discovery of science or advance of thought. 
Dr Colenso was deprived of his position for calling 
in question the accuracy of Mosaic authorship 
respecting the Pentateuch. (‘This is the approved 
clerical fashion of dealing with anyone who dares 
to step out from the beaten track of theological 
argument.) Such books as Orthodoxy and Hetero- 
doxy, Essays-and Reviews, Mistakes of Moses, The 
Corruption of the Church, Origin of Species, 
Theism, The New Theology, Our Life after Death, 
have brought down severe rebukes, if not worse, 
on their authors. Later, as science took up the 
cudgels for Religion in such forms as Spiritualism, 
and Psychic lore, voiced by such deep thinkers as 
Stainton Moses, Rhys Davids, Myers, Sinnett, 
Edouard Schuré, Sir Russel Wallace, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the Church had to trim its sails 
in order to keep any headway on the great ocean 
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of Spiritual Thought. But even now it only 
temporises. It has not the courage to agree; to 
cease the foolish opposition of past traditions 
and stand face to face with open discussion, where- 
by it might at least secure Freedom. 

It still prefers to ignore what it cannot crush. 
To stand loftily apart on its own entrenchment 
of well-ordered allotment plots and look on at 
a struggle which—it pretends—does not concern 
itself. But it does concern it, very deeply. All 
the burning questions of the past years, the 
garnered knowledge of the day, the unfolding 
evolution of scientific thought, the new concep- 
tions of old faiths, these demand from it—as 
from a long-endured teacher—some explanation 
of faulty instruction. 

The chief fault of that instruction has been the 
endeavour to prove man as responsible for his own 
faulty nature. The doctrine of “ Original Sin.” 

“We are all sinners,” says the Church; “not 
by our own intention but by hereditary instincts. 
To avoid the penalties of sin (which we cannot 
help inheriting) we must believe in some saving 
Power that has arranged to take the burden from 
us, bear it, and make atonement so that our 
(inherited) sins may be forgiven.” 

Now this has always seemed to me a most 
dangerous doctrine. ‘To assure a man that he is 
a sinner by heredity, is the very method to make 
him go on sinning. There seems no help for it. 
He finds himself in a world where everyone is 
tarred with the same brush. ‘The trail of the 
serpent is over us all,” says the poet. As soon as 
a child can speak, or think, he becomes acquainted 
with one particular word—“ Naughty.” It has a 
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large share in his training and individuality. It 
is very easy to be “naughty”; extremely difficult 
and extremely unpleasant to be “good.” There 
is a sort of see-saw balance of equilibrium between 
the two upon which childhood and youth practise 
varying gymnastics. There comes also a stage of 
responsibility when they begin to think out the 
reason of one or other of these physical conditions. 
Sin and universal sinfulness, as against good and 
a very rare godliness. How does one get from 
one condition to the other? 

The Church authorities declare that man has 
been saved from sin and its consequences of 
Eternal Punishment by one great sacrifice. If 
we believe this and trust to the mediation of the 
Divine Being who made that sacrifice, then we 
are all right. We need worry no more over 
problems and difficulties or the meanings of 
scriptural and theological controversies. We 
have just to believe in this “salvation through 
sacrifice,” and Death will have no terrors for the 
Future. This is the doctrine which I have called 
“irresponsible.” It prevents a man from facing 
the great Truth of Life on this earth plane, the 
truth that he is responsible to himself for the evil 
that he does, and that he will have to face the 
effects of that responsibility when he at last faces 
himself. He cannot evade, or ignore, or play the 
hypocrite one hour longer. He will see his naked 
soul in all its vileness, and know his evil deeds as 
evil. On the other hand, there will not be one 
clean, or good, or kindly thought, one deed of 
helpfulness to a fellow-man that will not stand 
to ie record. Now if every individual born into 
this world were taught on these lines, instead of 
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being told to trust in vicarious atonement, blood 
sacrifices, miracles of Birth and Death and Resur- 
rection, he would face a responsibility that now 
he cheerfully evades. He might not feel so com- 
fortable. He might not be able to reckon one 
day of religious observance as a set off against 
six of purely material interests. But he would 
begin to think on new lines, and the result 
might be as beneficial (if not more so) as present 
Sunday-school theories. Religion should mean 
right thinking, and you cannot think rightly by 
a mental leap from the spring-board of an irre- 
sponsible statement to its problematical issue. 
The great trouble with the world in general is 
that—collectively—it prefers to have its religion 
done for it. Individually, few men are religious ; 
not in the true spiritual sense of living for higher 
things than this world provides. 

This world is so near and, if you are well off, so 
comfortable that it seems a pity to let anything 
so disturbing as thought interfere with the com- 
fort. 'The Church shares this little weakness in 
company with its flock of adherents. It has 
busied itself in talk of “filthy lucre,” of the 
“deceitfulness of riches,” the incompatability of 
the Kingdom of Heaven with the kingdoms of 
the world; but it has had a sneaking kindness in 
-its heart all the time for rich benefices, and 
comfortable livings, and the keeping in good 
odour with its ecclesiastical superiors. It, too, 
shirks the responsibility of a personal significance 
in the problems of existence. 

Scripture can be made to prove anything; texts 
can illustrate any conception of truth. Even new 
and unpleasant facts can be screwed into old sockets 
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by a clever mechanic, and these the Church has 
always been able to secure and educate. More and 
more, however, is the mechanism proving the faults 
of past conditions. More and more does it de- 
mand logical answer to searching questions; an 
individual, not a general response to the vital things 
of life and their meanings. You cannot be open- 
minded and mentally blindfold at the same time. 
You must either recognise your responsibilities and 
accept them, or fling them off and suffer the con- 
sequences hereafter. 

Think you, if the atrocious William of Germany 
had ever recognised his personal responsibility for 
every murdered life, every cruel deed of this Unholy 
War, he could have dared to institute or prolong 
it? No. Not for one moment from the facing of 
the truth. But he has not faced it—yet. Like 
millions of others he has merely flung his responsi- 
bilities on the shoulders of Religion, and, voicing 
its hypocrisies with eager joy, accepted some 
undefinable consolation for his own wicked soul 
on its inevitable journey to the Inferno he has 
created. If, as he passes over into that Great 
Unknown, he faces at last the victims of his blind 
ferocity, if, as the Wall of Partition closes between 
him and his evil counsellors, he hears only the 
accusations of his guilty conscience—will not that 
be assurance enough as to the Right or Wrong End 
of his religion ? 

A man’s deeds are his accuser and his judge. 
By them is he saved or condemned. No use think- 
ing he can sin and escape its consequences. No 
use believing that a few Church Ceremonies will 
atone for misspent days and wasted years. No use 
trying to convince himself that a few charitable 
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deeds, a death-bed repentance, will give him a 
comfortable berth in the great ship whose sails 
are spread for Eternity. No use any of these 
fallacies and frauds, for he is himself still, and he 
cannot evade or escape that sinful humanity which 
has been his temporary envelope of sinfulness. 

Is there anyone on this earth who at one period 
or other of his life has not for some brief moment 
faced “Himself”? Looked into the unflattering 
mirror of the Ego and beheld what he is? What 
only God and his own soul know as that Ego? 
That moment is given to all, even if they recognise 
it not. It is the warning from the ‘ Other Side.” 
It is the truth of what they are, speaking to the 
error of what they believe themselves to be. In 
that moment of supreme consciousness the Ego 
faces its responsibility. It sees, clear as day, the 
path it might have trod, the good it might have 
done, the evil it might have defied. It sees all 
this and knows that it cannot escape from conse- 
quences self-wrought. The Church cannot help 
it. Masses cannot buy it peace or place in any 
paradise of fancy. Lip-service, false creeds, empty 
ceremonials all fall into a gulf of nothingness, 
The “ Ego” of self-knowledge is still the person- 
ality of past acquaintanceship. The journey of 
life is over. Perhaps it may s only one of many 
lives outlived, unmemorised. Nevertheless it adds 
its link to the chain of condemnation or endeavour. 
It shows the Self to itself once more ere the weary 
road again claims it as explorer of Life’s meaning. 

Might it not be a better thing to teach such 
truths as these instead of the fallacies that the 
Church has taught and continues teaching. They 
are truths evidenced by nature, by science, by 
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every unfolding exposition of spiritual wisdom 
released and poured out for the world’s enlighten- 
ment throughout its changeful evolutions. 

A heavenly Jerusalem on one side, an Eternal 
Hell of flame and torture on the other. What 
mind ever conceived such things as actwal revela- 
tions of a future Life? As being in any way 
representative of a generous and All-Wise Being 
who created a material world out of pure love 
and kindliness, and then dowered his helpless 
creatures with such a fate as His Churches pro- 
claim ? 

If anything should proclaim the Bible a tradi- 
tion, with the faults and mannerisms of all 
tradition, it is such a conception as this, built 
upon some crude representation of mysteries that 
were unexplainable—and foolish at that! 

Let man recognise at his earliest age his actual 
responsibility to himself. Let him do his thinking 
for himself (if he has even ordinary brains), Let 
him become convinced that Evil is avoidable, but 
that if he chooses it he wilfully builds up for 
himself his own accusation, and will face a sterner 
judgment than his fellow-man could invent. It 
is only by a full and personal recognition of 
responsibility that we are aroused to the best and 
learn to hate the worst that is in us. 

The Church seems to believe that no man can 
really get himself right with God except through 
its teachings. But, in point of fact, those teach- 
ings are only for the ignorant and the indolent, 
or the very bigoted believers in dogma. The man 
or woman who sets out to think soon learns what 
subjects to investigate and what to avoid. The 
soul was not sent forth on a blindfold mission. 
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Its revealing moments come to it when it desires 
them. At stated periods of the world’s evolution 
the necessary Teachers have been sent. At stated 
intervals of human life the soul’s Instructor is at 
hand. What we seek earnestly and truly comes 
tous. Spiritual demand brings spiritual response. 
Prayer is as much a natural impulse as thought ; 
in fact, right thinking is prayer, if it takes the 
form of thankfulness for what is given, instead of 
a perpetual demand for what is selfishly desired. 

All this may offend the orthodox Christian’s 
ideas of religion and religious observance. ‘That 
cannot be helped. If he prefers his thinking to 
be done for him, he must take refuge in orthodoxy 
if only to save trouble. 


But in reality the crude and cruel dogmas of 
the Past are only what the protoplasm and the 
ameba represent as basis of human life. ‘They 
have their use as a basis; but superior forms of 
life and thought have arisen, and are bound to 
go on arising, and each evolution brings higher 
Belief and nobler conceptions of Truth. ‘The soul 
proceeds forth from the universe of Spirit into the 
universe of Materiality. It has to clothe itself 
with a manifesting form as a human entity. In 
that form it lives its earthly experience and gains 
its knowledge of good cat evil. It assumes re- 
sponsibility by reason of a conscious intelligence. 
No one can sin without knowing that he sins. 
An inward monitor tells him this or that is wrong 
and should be avoided. It is easy enough to 
disregard the monitor, to stifle counsel or reproach ; 
to live for the self alone, and get all that is 
materially best out of this world. But even so, a 
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day of reckoning is bound to come. Creeds are 
broken reeds to lean upon if life itself has not 
been clean and honest and of good purpose. 

An intelligent mind responds to a Higher 
Intelligence, and the knowledge of responsibility 
to the full meaning of life manifested is the only 
true meaning of Religion, and of Life. 
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To many people the very thought of criticising 
orthodox laws of Christianity has something 
improper about it. In all their narrow self- 
centred lives they have lived up to the regulated 
standard of religion, to the faith in which they 
were reared (which, after all, makes an accepted 
creed a matter of accident), to the assured infalli- 
bility of Scripture, to a reverential attitude towards 
the clergy—to, in fact, all the smug hypocritical 
pretensions which have passed for “ godliness” in 
the estimation of their fellows. Very good, very 
worthy, very superior are all these ‘‘ props of the 
British Empire.” Narrow-minded, self-satisfied 
perhaps, but oh! so safe. The fine home product 
of centuries of accepted doctrines; the result of 
a system of non-thinking by a class who prefer 
to have their thinking done for them. 

Popular Christianity is the sort of thing about 
which one does not think. One just gets used to 
it. The Sunday service, the droning sermon, the 
safe old platitudes, these are all sufficient. Live 
as well as you can here, and believe that when 

our hour comes your soul will reap its reward. 
Did not Christ die to save sinners? Then you 
are saved. How many thousands have lived such 
lives, died such deaths, and have passed into the 


record of examples of true piety. 
lil 
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One need not envy them.’ Neither need one 
make too strenuous efforts to copy those examples. 
There is time and space for all we need to learn, 
and every soul has its hour of opportunity. 

Religion has always had an esoteric as well as 
an exoteric existence. Not to all is given the eye 
for distinctions in colour or form; not to all the 
critical ear to detect discord in seeming harmony. 
In like manner, the mind that never questions is 
incapable of mental disturbance. 


“ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Not for such a mind is the intolerance of narrow 
discipline; the dissatisfaction with ornate ritual 
as a manifestation of true spirituality. These 
have been, and they still are. That is enough. 
But other minds bring with them the fruits of 
past endeavour, and start from that point onwards 
on the road of progression. They do not re-enter 
life in the same condition as they left it, and they 
take up the lines of thought with a fresh apprecia- 
tion of progress. They differ in every way from 
the non-thinkers. Those to whom material good 
is the only essential of material existence ; who 
look on night and day as periods of time for work, 
or rest, or pleasure; whose horizon is bounded by 
personal comfort and who refuse to trouble about 
what “may be.” ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” and to these earth-bound souls the 
only evil is personal discomfort. Money losses, 
business. troubles, disappointed ambition, these 
are their “trials.” Earth - bound—hide-bouwnd, 
rather,—these gross material beings give little 
heed to the higher things of life! They dread 
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nothing so much as some moral cataclysm which 
may shake them out of their supine complacency, 
or demand readjustment of their disorganised 
faculties. 

But even stupidity ceases to irritate when we 
learn more of the hidden mysteries behind ex- 
ternal manifestations; when we remember that 
Life is evolution, and that all humanity is either 
ascending or descending the spiral staircase of the 
worlds of Being. New phases of development 
await each soul. The wave of existence rolls on 
through its appointed channel. Life is a series 
of opportunities offered in helpfulness, or given 
as retribution. 


The real differences in the races of mankind 
are differences in varying degrees of intellect or 
morality. They are, in a sense, mysterious, for 
man, according to accepted tradition, started his 
physical existence as a solitary individual. It is 
quite beyond traditional explanation why he 
multiplied into variations of colour, intelligence, 
and capacity. ‘Theories there are in plenty, and 
continue to be. Personally, I know of none that 
are satisfactory save that of “The Planetary 
Chain” (vide Esoteric Buddhism. A. P. Sinnett). 
This shows an evolutionary process in that immense 
life-impulse of Creation which seems to explain 
both immaturity and development. But the 
place for such elaborate explanation is not in 
these brief pages. The door of progress stands 
wide open nowadays, and all possible information 
on either esoteric or exoteric matters are at hand 
for whoever chooses to seek them. 

The revolt against Christianity exampled by 
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the terrible atrocities of this most terrible War 
would lead many to believe in a world of Devils, 
or, rather, in a sudden inrush of the spirit of 
devilry into human forms. That may be the case. 
Who knows but that some evil race had waited 
on the ladder of evolution for a chance of return, 
and when that chance came leaped to take it, 
even as the Gadarene swine rushed into the 
embrace of the sea? Who can say but that the 
race whose boast of “Culture” has made the 
word an infamy for all time, was permitted to 
wield an uncontrolled power so that it should 
learn for itself what such freedom entails ? 

The two great factors of Good and Evil have 
been ever present in the world since it became 
conscious of a purpose in the scheme of Creation. 
Of the two powers Evil is ever the most prominent 
and the most powerful. Have not its passionate 
and unreasonable furies been recently exemplified 
in the frightful crimes of an Empire? In the 
seeming madness which has possessed that Empire’s 
rulers, in the absolute impossibility of convincing 
them that Evil is not Good because they refuse to 
call it Evil? 

At once the most crushing and the most appal- 
ling aspect of Christianity is the aspect of an 
apparently Christian nation committing every 
possible crime, inventing every possible infamy, 
and applauding itself in every atrocious enter- 

rise as the chosen weapon of God! 

_ The whole blasphemous business is so revolting 
that even the neutral-minded historian will never 
be able to gloss over its degradation. There has 
been nothing so inhuman in modern times as 
this doctrine of Irresponsible Force wreaking its 
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vengeance upon all and everything that dare 
oppose it—combatants and non-combatants alike. 

It would seem to need more than ordinary 
explanation. It shows an intense virulent hatred 
suddenly inflaming a whole nation and turning 
them from peaceable intelligent beings into war- 
ring fiends. The teachers of that nation have 
preached doctrines of materialism for centuries 
past. The religion of Thor and Odin blended 
with the paganism of Attila has brought forth 
the fruit of racial savagery, and that savagery em- 
blazoned on the escutcheons of warring warriors 
has shown itself the nearest approach to racial 
mania that the world has ever witnessed. 

But a policy based on superhuman ambition 
can only be productive of evil. The ideal of a 
_“World-Empire” is not one to be realised by 
blood-guiltiness and terrorism. 

It has been said that in this struggle between 
the world’s great powers Christianity is seeking a 
true champion. Some there are who see in those 
awful battle-fields the Armageddon of scriptural 
prophecy. Most assuredly it. zs a record against 
Christian principles on the part of one of the 
antagonists. An overthrow of laws of civilisa- 
tion; of all the decency and order which make 
at least the veneer of civilised behaviour. 

If this life were all, then a Kingdom of Power 
might well seem the goal of man’s ambition. If 
it is not by any means ail, but only a very small 
portion of that existence, then material power falls 
into its place of limitation and man is faced at 
last by his own puny insignificance. 

What a strange sight to the Creator of man- 
kind, seated alone and Invincible on His Throne of 
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Glory, must be the sight of His creation warring, 
raging, torturing, blaspheming, dying in their 
millions on a blood-stained battle-field. If this 
were all of life, if it had no other lesson to teach, 
no meaning, or no retribution, then indeed it 
would be the sorriest gift ever presented to a 
world. It is only when we look at it in the light 
of past meaning and future example that we can 
accept it as a factor in the great scheme of man’s 
evolution. ~ 

Life has always been a battle-field. A series of 
conflicts between the Power that saves and the 
Power that destroys. It has always shown an 
unequal contest, and thrust the spiritual aside for 
the material. Yet for some reason, not easily 
explainable, the weak have not always been 
crushed by the strong. Often they have faced 
them with a courage that defied and a patience 
that refused to succumb to slavery. A moral 
courage, a spiritual patience born of inherited 
spirituality. In all heroic struggles that spirit 
is recreated, or reincarnated, making holy a just 
cause, and trampling in the dust the sordid 
infamies of tyranny. We of this generation have 
witnessed such things. We have had to face a 
great and terrible problem. We have seen deep 
infamy faced by lofty honour. We have witnessed 
a weak and chivalrous nation triumphing by might 
of its own chivalry. We have seen the great 
world of Civilisation facing a volcanic eruption 
of Hatred. We have beheld from far and near 
the armies of nations assembling by one common 
impulse of righteous indignation to overthrow a 
foe as mighty as the powers of evil themselves. 
The shock of battle has reverberated through the 
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length and breadth of the habitable globe and 
awakened from slumbrous lethargy those who 
slept, and those who dreamed, and those who 
were blatantly contemptuous of any threatened 
danger. ‘There has been danger enough at our 
doors. ‘There will be danger enough and to spare 
in the future, even if a so-called Peace seems to 
balance power with equity and throw its spell of 
calm around the warring millions of mankind. 

What will have happened before another century 
has run its course? Will the Gadarene swine 
have perished in that sea to which they madly 
rushed? Will evil and infamy and the cruel 
lust of ambition have been thrust into the dust- 
heap of regrettable and unwanted things? Will 
Religion have ceased to be a series of tormenting 
creeds, and become an integral part of human 
nature? Will man have learnt to trust and help 
his fellow-man instead of persecuting him? Will 
Science and Civilisation have laid their helpful 
hands upon the warring instincts of mankind, and 
will the new race descending into its destined 
order of evolution look back on the race that has 
passed with as great a wonder and as natural a 
compassion as we of this race regard the mistakes 
of the French Revolution, or the Civil War of 
America? 

Who can say? 

Only of this we may be sure: Nothing that 
happens in life is meaningless or without effect. 
No great lesson was ever learnt by mankind save 
through suffering and bitter humiliation. 

Even He who came to help mankind had to 
tread that path of thorns, suffer that burden of 
humiliation. Definite progress seems only the 
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outcome of strenuous self-sacrifice. We must 
gain to give, and give to gain. 

The heroism of life is the doing of great things 
for those who shall live after us, and seeking no 
reward save what fruition shall mean to those we 
have thus served and helped. The mutual de- 
pendence of life on life, whether individually, 
collectively, or nationally, is the dependence of 
helpfulness. It is the divinest form of charity, 
the noblest spirit of heroism. It has brought 
love into a world of consciousness and combated 
the growth of animalism by self-devotion instead 
of strife. Thus stands man on that great spiral 
staircase reaching from the earth he knows to the 
Heaven of which his spirit dreams. Thus he 
becomes aware of continuity of existence and 
learns how responsible he is to what he may 
become. 

The “Next World” for which he looks may 
be widely different from what he expects. That 
it can ever be the objective heaven of theology 
is opposed to all sense and to all reason. It 
would then represent but an endless injustice 
born of irresponsible conditions of life, and faulty 
through no fault save those conditions. . 

But, happily, man will not be always “earth 
bound” by his religious convictions. With every 
widening influence to which his soul opens, so will 
his receptive faculties increase; and in the sphere 
of ascending spirituality he will find for himself 
the teachers he needs, and the truths of himself 
and what he knows to be that Self. 


XIII 
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From whence came the idea of Time by which 
men measure earthly happenings? From whence 
that idea of a short final existence and then a 
long extinction ? 

It is difficult to determine. 

The teaching of the East is far older than the 
creeds of the West. The Oriental mind has long 
faced problems of which the Western is ignorant, 
or to which it displays the haughty scepticism of 
superiority. But though the mills of—Thought 
—grind slowly, they have ground out something 
from those far-back problems which are destined 
to overthrow much of the bigoted acceptance of 
man’s existence in the world. 

During the whole of the past century various 
writers and teachers have been proclaiming the 
Esoteric Doctrine underlying the material surface 
of life as it appears. They brought their know- 
ledge from a Fount of Information based neither 
on Prophets nor Scriptures nor accepted Christian 
Theology, yet embodying the truths of each. 
That knowledge was concerned with the origin 
of the world, the birth of man, and the ultimate 
destiny of the human race. 

Christianity is also concerned with those theories, 

for they face all sects, and all religions, as the 
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basis of spiritual thought. It is because Christi- _ 
anity has failed in explaining them that a large 
proportion of thoughtful and educated people 
have broken away from the leading-strings of 
accepted Belief and set to work to think out for 
themselves the facts regarding their own existence. 
But in exploiting what seemed new material they» 
discovered that it was only very, very old. That, 
in fact, even as earth had evolved from the nebule 
of void and formless organism, so had conceptions 
of the Deity evolved from the crude discrepancies 
between tradition and revelation. 

Different habits of races imply different modes 
of thought. And far, very far back, as the first 
races of mankind evolved into the light of reason, 
man’s conception of existence unfolded with his 
reasoning powers. 

Archeology and Science have proved that the 
Biblical account of the Creation is quite untrust- 
worthy. The laws of Nature proclaim the truth 
of evolution, and the very birth of man (as signified 
by Adam) has an anti-Biblical date of 3.c. 6000 
instead of 4000 years. These facts have been 
published, explained, and accepted by the majority 
of scientific men! The Church, however (always 
the stumbling-block of new and untrammelled 
thought), resolutely refused to accept them. For 
one thing, they could not have been incorporated 
in the Authentic Bible as it stands, and to alter 
that would be a hazardous experiment; the com- 
mencement of a revolution against organised 
Christian belief, the overthrow of spiritual 
authority in the Church. But, despite opposition 


ai These records are in the British Museum. Vide the 
cylinder of Nabadimus of Babylon, B.C. 530-556. 
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and incredulity, and all the hostile criticism of 
conventional minds, the Esoteric doctrines of man 
and the universe flowed on and on, like a river 
gaining power in its progress from the stream of 
its beginning. ‘The cosmic conceptions of Nature, 
the profound truths of destiny, these burst into 
the light of day ; no longer secret, but demanding 
open discussion. 

The stifling veil of orthodox theology was rent 
asunder. Only the wilfully blind could be wilfully 
ignorant. Only those who feared to think were 
able to mock at the fruit of other thinking. The 
match, once applied to the fire, sent it flaming and 
spreading and destroying and purifying the whole 
atmosphere of fanatical bigotry. Destruction was 
inevitable, but on the charred foundations of mis- 
apprehension a new Edifice of Enlightenment was 
built. Yet not new to all, for some there were 
who remembered, and others who had long believed, 
and others who had only waited to acknowledge 
what demanded their ardent propagandism. An 
enormous literary activity set itself to assist in 
the great work. People began to discuss openly 
problems long believed to be purely private and 
undiscussable. The word “ Esoteric” leaped into 
the explanations of a new Philosophy. Symbols 
and inspiration clothed the dead letter of religion 
with new and living garments of life. Spiritual 
activity awoke as never before, and even specula- 
tion took up a healthier tone of argument. 

And all the time It Had Been There. All the 
vast and complicated scheme of Cosmogony had 
only awaited an hour of acceptance as its explana- 
tion. The “New Beginning” meant but the Old 
- Continuation of that Beginning. The Circle of 
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Eternity had only widened its outlook, not re- 
vealed it for the first time. 'To the earnest seeker 
comes always something of what is sought. Nature 
may be secretive, but she is not obdurate. She is 
willing to explain to Man the mysteries of her 
own great wonders; the seeming miracles of her 
untrammelled powers. But he must learn as the 
child from his mother. He must not explain 
those miracles as the mere crude surmise of in- 
comprehension. 
In many ways she has striven to show him what 
he has been too blind to see. Were not the 
assing seasons a school-house for his teaching, 
the life of flower and tree a lesson of his own life, 
the law of retribution a law of his own destiny ? 
So plain these things—so simple and self-evident 
—yet he could not read them aright. He de- 
manded the Incomprehensible for his worship, and 
his Churches and his Priests gave it him. Yet 
what is there the flower cannot teach him of him- 
self? A little seed sown in darkness, hidden in the 
womb of earth, bursting forth into manifested life 
under the warmth of the sun of love. Rejoicing 
in colour and fragrance, all strange to itself and’ 
yet its essence. Growing upwards, ever upwards, 
into the full expansion of strength and glory and 
vitality ; then, when the spring and summer and 
autumn pass to winter, fading and falling back 
into the earth from whence it sprung; waiting 
there the rebirth of other springs, a new form 


of that same life which cannot cease to manifest 
itself. 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies— 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
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Little flower ; but z/ I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and ad/ zx all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 4 


‘True wisdom in every line of this poetic fancy. 
As if the poet himself had traced out the 
principles of evolution and shared its universal 
consciousness of progression. 

Seed time and harvest go on for ever. Day 
follows night, and night follows day in their 
unceasing round. Yet are any two days alike in 
every respect? Does the sky repeat in exact 
counterpart to-day the sunrise or sunset of yester- 
day or yesteryear? ‘The form of things may alter, 
and do alter, but not the thing itself. If it is so 
in the Universe, why not in man, as part of that 
Universe? A very important part, according to 
himself. A mere drop in the ocean of infinity, 
according to symbolism of the infinite. Nature 
has shown persistence of existence as long as there 
have been eyes to see and ears to hear. Yet man 
has persisted in acknowledging but two phases of 
that existence. Life—and Death. You are, and 
you are not; and never again can you be as you 
were. But why not in—essentials? In the spirit 
—if not in the form outwardly manifested ? Why 
should the soul of man be condemned to one exist- 
ence only? Why do we imagine that there is a 
new soul born into every new body? Is it not 
limiting the intelligence of a Creator to our own 
primal and cramped conception to say that for 
an hour, a day, a few months, a few years, a soul 
is specially created? That though manifest in 
material shape it has neither time nor purpose to 
materialise? What use in such a creation; why 


1 Tennyson. 
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give it a momentary significance only to crush it 
out by proof of unimportance? Thousands of 
sorrowing and bewildered creatures have asked 
that question when the beloved babe, or the 
prattling child, or the young life on the threshold 
of maturity is snatched into the silence of Death’s 
mystery. 

Why? Why? Why? What use such a use- 
less gift save to break the heart that so rejoiced 
in its acceptance; to darken the life made joyous 
by its love. The old, old formulas of consolation 
fall cold as earth on coffined clay. Life is. Life 
was. Lifeis not. That is all the stricken mourner 
heeds or hears. And the Church offers prayers for 
the dead; and the Bible offers the “ miracle” of 
the Resurrection to the living. Perhaps when the 
one does not console, and the other does not con- 
vince, a tiny door of question may open itself to 
another explanation. 

Only through the tragedy of a. great sorrow man 
arrives at the revelation of a Great Truth. 

Possibly that is why sorrow is sent; for initia- 
tion into the greater mysteries cannot come to an 
earth-bound and purely material mind. It needs 
awakening, quickening, suffering before its destiny 
is explainable. It has to recognise the soul as an 
immortal heritage, not an earth-bound encum- 
brance. A part of the Eternal which—because it 
comes from thence—cannot pass from thence. 
Something vital and supreme whose explanation 
is only given when the links of grosser matter are 
unloosed by the hands of spiritual freedom. 


One point to which I may draw attention in 
this matter of an “old soul in a new body ” is the 
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extraordinary differences in character either of a 
family, a community, or a race. Brothers and 
sisters, though brought up in the same household 
and under the same discipline, may—and do—vary 
in every essential point; temper, tastes, looks, 
disposition, feelings. The fact is so common that 
one can only wonder it has not exacted Special 
explanation. For certainly it proves that physical 
birth is a thing totally apart from individual 
character. Genius finds itself in an environment 
of absolute dissimilarity. It is a thing apart, and 
misunderstood of family or friends. It has 
brought with it some gift that holds it aloof 
from its commonplace surroundings. It has to 
work out its destiny amidst a thousand distaste- 
ful agitations. In like manner great virtues, great 
spiritual feelings, spring to life amidst the lowest 
forms of vice and materiality. The son of the 
atheist may be drawn to the priesthood. The 
child of the poet turn to the crudest conceptions 
of physical existence. The musician finds no 
responsive echo of his genius in his offspring. 
The writer leaves nothing of his great gifts to the 
legitimate posterity that claim his name. Does 
not this imply that the reborn soul but uses its 
physical channel for the manifestation of Jtse/f. 
It does not inherit its powers or its gifts from that 
physical source. Jt brings them with tself. 
Character is so often at variance with the en- 
vironment that is its fate, that the only wonder is 
how it ever came into such conditions. This is 
a comment so often heard that it serves in a 
measure to support the Karmaic theory. A new 
soul is not born into a new body, but a new body 
may be the vehicle of an old soul—one which 
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returns to accomplish an unfulfilled mission; one 
which has been drawn back to the material plane 
for some special purpose. 

The physical life is a part of the soul’s education, 
not its one and only manifestation. Not the great 
meaning of self-consciousness. For that meaning 
is the esoteric truth of many cycles of study and 
discipline. It only comes to him who “ has finished 
the path of travel; freed himself from all fetters 
and passed beyond sorrow.”* But the part, in 
time, will become the whole, even as the tiny 
sprout of the tree becomes a strong and spreading 
branch. 

The use of that education (Life) brings to the 
reincarnated soul its own punishment and its own 
rewards. Not the measure of its brief faulty years 
of human existence, but the slowly accumulating 
records of many existences. The conditions of 
life as a single record of individuality are surely 
no claim upon an Eternity of either blame or - 
punishment. ‘That—truly, is a conception of the 
Creator and created as limited as the intelligence 
which evolved it. Man, from the beginning of 
Time, has always tried to bring down God to his 
ideas of what God is. The effort, however praise- 
worthy, has not been exactly successful. It has 
even led to the multiplication of God into 
“Gods”; Person into “ Persons.” It has involved 
Christianity in doctrinal tangles from whence has 
sprung Atheism and Materialism as inevitable 
results. 

Apart from the question of justice or rational 
belief, why should man have but one life on this 
earth plane? Even at its longest and highest 

1 Rhys Davids . . . (translation from the Sanscrit). 
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stage of development that life is very incomplete ; 
always very unsatisfactory. Yet if a plant repeats 
itself, if life but dies to relive, as Nature shows us, 
how comes it that man has passively accepted the 
belief in his own complete extinction? For the 
Christian theory of his after-life seems as limited 
as that of his physical. It is to be spent in 
some glorious and glorified Region, its sole occu- 
pation that of homage and praise to the Deity 
it once worshipped in a blind earth-bound faith. 
There would seem to be no use or purpose in the 
great gifts it once possessed. The great uplifting 
thoughts that delighted and helped its fellow- 
man ; the self-sacrifice and suffering which marked 
its earthly pilgrimage. Everything that seemed 
to mean so much is meaningless, save only that 
endless occupation of worship and of praise! 
This is the actual conception of the Christian’s 
Heaven. He has fitted it to all and sundry who 
. profess the faith of Christianity. Once the events 
of life are over, the soul (if saved by Christ) is 
placed for ever beyond all previous meaning of 
life. There is no need to work, to think, to hope, 
to suffer. All the characteristic passions and 
actions of material consciousness have passed into 
some blank region of denial. The Self it has 
known and the other selves with which it has been 
associated are all merged into some new principle 
_ of spirituality. They have no further need of 
themselves or each other. Life is over. The ideal 
of “ Perfect Happiness” is attained, and in one at 
least of the “many mansions” of the blessed the 
soul shall find eternal rest. 
Six or sixty years of life and then “eternal 
rest” may commend itself to many minds as an 
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all-satisfying ideal. On the other hand, there are 
minds that cannot entertain it at all. They see 
no balance between a brief and troubled physical 
existence and a long endless vista of the Book of 
Revelation. It is these minds that have cast 
aside the chains of long-accepted doctrines, the 
fables and traditions of mythological creeds, and 
come out in the open with a challenge to the 
Church. 

Long, long ago a priesthood formulated these 
doctrines on the lines of a limited and finite con- 
sciousness. But further back than that limited 
creed, that limited consciousness, the evolution of 
the Soul had begun. Steadily, slowly through the 
changing ages it has progressed. In many forms, 
in many shapes, in many lives it has lived and 
suffered, and sinned, and atoned. The vast sum 
of human misery is but the fruit of an unalterable 
law. The varying conditions of mankind are the 
result of man’s varying experiences. If he errs— 
he may atone. If he suffers—he may rejoice, If 
he misuses wealth, need he complain of a rein- 
carnation of poverty; if he stains his soul with 
crime, then assuredly shall he live out the racking 
terrors of the criminal. Himself he is, himself he 
cannot cease to be, but what he changes is the 
spiritual nature of that Self, as slowly it evolves 
into a higher altitude of purity. 


XIV 
Religion—as it Might Be 
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Arter proving so much of what Religion is not, 
it might be as well to seek for some definite form 
of what it might be. 

Certainly it should no longer persist in that 
“blind leading of the blind” which gives the 
ditch as goal of the blundering pilgrimage. -It 
should no longer be divorced from Science as 
the handmaid and interpreter of Nature. It 
should cease to bolster up what it knows is untrue 
and unreasonable by other untruths and unreason- 
able assertions. It should be a guide, not a 
stumbling-block; an encouragement to open- 
mindedness, not to blind bigotry. It should 
attach knowledge and intelligence, instead of 
diverting them into narrow channels of sectarian- 
ism. Religion, the true, fine, spiritual essence of 
spiritual thought, is not built on Dogma, but 
crushed by it; weighted and clogged by so much 
materiality that it has lost the “first fine careless 
rapture” of its song. That song whose melody 
haunts the spheres and echoes in some chance 
uplifting moment through the soul of man. 

He who has known such a moment has more 
true conviction of spiritual life than any creed of 
any Church can give him. 

The meaning of Religion as a spiritual factor 
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in man’s development may come to him gradually, 
or suddenly. But when it does come the con- 
viction of another life, a deeper responsibility, is 
inevitable. It is not given to everyone to realise 
this feeling. Seemingly very few of the teeming 
millions of humanity have felt, or do feel it. But 
it is always at hand for those whose spiritual Ego 
is more fully developed than its physical counter- 
part. It proves that other Teachers are anxious 
and eager for opportunity, or rather receptivity. 
The Anglican, or indeed any other Church, has 
always displayed a curious antagonism to what it 
terms Superstition. It will not allow that inter- 
communication between this world and the next 
has been possible outside the records of Biblical 
history. 

“lhe days of miracles are over.” How often 
we hear that said. So are the days when spirits 
and angels and those other mystical Beings “ the 
Sons of God” visited the earth, and from all 
accounts seemed not so unlike the earth’s own 
inhabitants! One of the inconsistencies of Church 
teaching is that while declaiming everything that 
is recorded in the Bible as true, the same things, 
if they happened to-day, would not be credible. 
That is to say, if a real angel appeared, if a pure 
virgin gave birth to an absolutely sinless human 
being, if a physical body were said to be seen 
“ going up into Heaven” with its human comple- 
ment of bones and blood and clothing, not a 
solitary creature on the face of this earth would 
believe it. Legend, according to the Church, is 
the only sure foundation of miracles. Yet it 
hardly needs even an unscholarly mind to prove 
how very untrustworthy all legend is. One can 
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only say that what happened two thousand years 
ago is accepted as truth because it happened—two 
thousand years ago. If the very same things 
happened to-day they would not be believed. 
They would not even be accounted miracles. 

In like manner, if Christ came down to this 
earth in these days, lived as he lived in Judea and 
Galilee, collected a little band of followers whose 
occupations and industries had to be forsaken in 
his cause, denounced the world for its vileness, 
and prophesied again its destruction and judg- 
ment, what Church of all our many would accept 
him? What greater belief would he win, or what 
greater fidelity would he receive, than in those 
days of old? 

The reincarnated ‘Scribes and Pharisees and 
hypocrites” are as numerous now as they were 
in Jerusalem, and would probably behave in 
much the same manner to anyone bold enough to 
denounce them and their hypocrisies. 

Strange, indeed, that what is credible to the 
point of martyrdom at one time is absolutely un- 
believable at another. That after accepting 
“‘ miracles” and witches and ghosts and spiritual 
apparitions as part of the infallible testimony of 
Biblical historians, the Church is now one of the 
most virulent opposers of these very things. For 
does not Christian “ Science” profess miracles, and 
Spiritualism prove that spiritual entities do return 
in visible shape to this earth plane, and psychic 
lore demonstrate that telepathy and clairvoyance 
and clairaudience are demonstrable facts? Yet 
will the Church believe in any of them? On 
the contrary, the very name of ‘‘ Spiritualism” 
is anathema to the clerical mind. No proof or 
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authority of Science ‘will convince that mind as 
to modern discoveries of psychic truths. Is it not 
strange that a system built upon spiritual thought 
and professing itself as guide to spiritual life 
should dogmatically set itself against any of the 
modern investigations respecting that life? This 
is another of those clerical anomalies which defy 
explanation. Spirits have appeared, according to 
the Bible. They cannot, do not, and must not 
appear, according to the Church. It only allows 
the poor shell of humanity to lie in the grave of 
corruption awaiting a Day of Judgment, and it 
only assigns to the spiritual counterpart of that 
humanity a place in some vague region, which 
cannot be Heaven or Hell, until that Day of Judg- 
ment has passed sentence upon its earthly record ! 

Truly a wonderful and impossible theory of 
belief. 

What happens to those waiting spirits? Are 
they asleep, or at rest, or conscious and tortured 
by misgivings respecting that Judgment in store 
for them? The Church only allows of two worlds, 
two states of existence. It also decrees that from 
the celestial sphere neither voice nor presence can 
manifest itself on this plane. Once to die is for 
ever to be dead. Dead in the sense of silence 
and inaccessibility. ‘The Ego has passed over into 
a world invisible. In what shape or form of 
usefulness it exists in that world the Church does 
not attempt to explain. We must “hope,” and 
we must “have faith,” and we must accept various 
vague statements as to the “after-life of man”; 
but the Church itself will accept no explanation 
of that “ after-life” which is not based on its own 
Belief, or has not its own creed of miracles as 
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foundation. Yet if miracles were possible at one 
period of the world’s history, why should they 
not be possible at another? If Spiritual Beings 
walked this earth once, why should they not walk 
it again? If the Dead have once been seen in 
living semblance of what they were when living, 
why should they not be seen again, and yet again? 
Why does the Church and why does Religion 
insist on the supreme importance of man’s brief 
physical life on this earth? Why should that 
brief record of even fourscore years stand as 
his only record, pitted against all Eternity as 
after-existence? Is there nothing but Earth and 
Heaven? Nothing but Life and Death, and 
Death and Judgment? Can Religion only stand 
to man as a Ceremonial to be interpreted by 
ceremonies? Must it always be the Letter that 
kills, instead of the Spirit that gives Life ? 

Why should the Church insist that it alone 
holds the true conception of God? The true in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures as His message to 
mankind? Why beset life with all the pitfalls of 
theology as the road to eternal salvation? Above 
all, why persist in the idea of eternal punishment as 
a method of terrorising those who will not enter its 
fold or accept its dogma? One could go on asking 
these questions to the end of Time and yet get 
no answer from Bigotry or Sacerdotalism that is 
not merely their own creed of authority born in 


the dark ages of superstition, emblazoned in letters ~ 


of blood and cruelty. Set down once for all as 
their explanation of Life and Death and the Here- 
after. 

The Church has always passionately opposed 
any effort to prove its failures; any criticism of 
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its theological turpitude. The more its errors are 
exposed, the more does it cling to those errors. 
That mankind has dared to expose them, has faced 
the Church with its own fallacies and misdeeds, 
has brought on him its eternal wrath. The offence 
is unforgivable. Yet surely the Church of to-day 
must recognise that the spiritual life of the nation 
has passed almost beyond its influence. That the 
world is up against ecclesiasticism and all the old 
futile explanations of life’s mystery. 

The looker-on, the student, the philosopher, 
alike see that Religion and Life are two utterly 
opposed creeds. The Sermon on the Mount and 
the conduct of the Church are at variance on all 
points that mean example. If established Religion 
1s incompatible with its doctrine, why should men 
accept it as a’ Teacher? What fails to influence a 
reasoning mind cannot control the spiritual forces 
which make for any true conception of Religion. 
*'To do justly,” “to love one’s fellow-man,” “ to 
walk humbly with God,” are tenets containing 
little theology. Yet it needs a very brave man to 
follow them out as directions of moral discipline. 
The world with all its discontent and rebellion 
does little to restore the “ peace and goodwill” 
which the Church preaches—without practising. 
For no such stirrer up of strife has ever existed as 
that same Church. ‘There is more spirituality in 

. pagan philosophy than in Christian theology—at 
least, it spares its disciples the cant and hypocrisy 
of creeds. It has exhorted men to live their best, 
and follow truth, and—when the time came—to 
take their part in the great conflict of life to the 
best of their ability. What says Marcus Aurelius: 
‘Seeing thou mayest depart from life this very 
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moment, regulate every act and thought accord- 
ingly.” What a fine and splendid world it would 
be if mankind had followed out that advice. But 
they have preferred to look upon life as the one 
all-important possession of Time, and have used 
it for every selfish sensual purpose which it is 
capable of giving them. 

Yet they know it is brief; they feel it is un- 
satisfactory. Human ties, even the dearest, own 
some disappointment. Hearts are aching and 
breaking the world over for some lost love, some 
betrayed trust. On what altar can man build his 
faith? What is sure or stable in this short 
troubled life ? 

Nothing, unless man takes a far wider view of 
existence than just that life as he sees it here. He 
knows he exists. He feels that he desires to 
accomplish something during that existence. But 
he seems to believe that only during its physical 
stage can he accomplish anything. 

Possibly he argues, “I know this life. I am not 
conscious of any other.” But he can gain con- 
sciousness easily enough if he throws open his 
mind to the serious consideration of an unending 
progress instead of a finite force. The grandeur 
and wonder of the Universe might well lead the 
soul to the contemplation of some equally wonder- 
ful Creator of that universe. Once such associa- 
tion is effected, the spiritual education proceeds 
rapidly enough. To argue from Nature up to 
Nature’s God is a far less complex matter than to 
drag down the meaning of that God to man’s. 
unnatural conception of Him. 


The existence of a God must of necessity be the 
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basis of all religion, but Dogma and Superstition 
should be eliminated and a wide latitude allowed 
for debatable points. 

As matters stand at present, the Church mani- 
fests a thousand man-made imperfections. Possibly 
that is less a fault than a regret ; but when faults 
are committed, regrets are helpless to remedy them. 
Man builds his own world for himself in his 
thoughts and ideals, for thoughts are living forces. 
No single thing exists in a material shape that 
was not first a Thought. According as we are 
capable or material or spiritual, so do our thoughts 
manifest both shape and substance. The nature 
of effect is conditioned by its cause, by the all- 
powerful laws underlying our physical conscious- 
ness, of which we are so ignorant, and to which 
we give so little credit for our achievements. 

The consciousness of creative power is the most 
glorious and intoxicating of all emotions. It is 
this consciousness which is responsible for so much 
religious confusion. ‘The priests at first regarded 
themselves as sons of God knowing both good and 
evil and adjudicating on this knowledge. It gave 
them a terrible influence over the weakness of 
Humanity ; a power that “grew by what it fed 
on,” and almost perished of its own tyranny. It 
would have perished altogether but for the in- 
eradicable conviction in the soul of mankind that 
there is a future Destiny and a future Life. This 
conviction has upheld the world from generation 
to generation. It is an underlying principle, and 
the source of those virtues which ennoble man’s 
existence and are proclaimed heroic. It is a truth 
upheld by almost all nations whatever creed or 
religion they profess. In a sense it is Religion. 
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A fundamental verity whose threads run through 
the varying actions and experiences of humanity. 

A very simple thing can unite the soul to what 
it instinctively worships. Goodness, nobility, un- 
selfishness. The power to recognise such virtues 
argues the power of imitating them. Even 
atheists and infidels and savages are thrilled, and 
sometimes shamed, by such recognition. 

If we established a religion “according to 
Christ,” we could only be unorthodox according to 
man. For Christ was universal ; never special. He 
was born of Jews, yet bound by no ritual of Jewish 
faith. He professed no orthodox belief. The 
words “ Religion” or “ Creed” were never used by 
him. If we wish to believe in him there is his 
example set plainly before us, though the Church 
has undermined and subverted it by every ingeni- 
ous method it could contrive. Little wonder that 
half the world rejects a Faith labelled “ Christian” 
when it merely symbolises glaring inconsistencies, 
ignoble paltering with facts, and specious excuses 
for the Church’s own shortcomings and manifold 
failures. 


There comes a moment in most lives when the 
Soul and its Creator meet face to face. That is 
the moment of spiritual birth. Things that have 
seemed personal and essential fall into insignifi- 
cance. We realise that we are only part of a 
great scheme, just as the tiniest bolt or nut 
is part of the machinery of a huge engine. In- 
significant to all appearance, yet important as 
portion of a Whole which is made up of such 
insignificances. 

God and Man. That is what religion means, 
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and what the Soul accepts apart from external 
symbols and ceremonies. Whether we are blind 
or bigoted, superstitious or dogmatic, heretical or 
credulous, the force behind those things is the 
underlying force of Nature and of Life. “ What- 
ever road I take joins the highway that leads to 
Thee,” says the Persian scribe. And that is the 
only sensible conclusion to arrive at. There are 
so many roads, so many sign-posts, so many 
directors and false guides; but broken, weary, 
footsore as we may be, in the end we shall come 
to the one Highway that signifies. To the one 
Teacher whose call sounds through all the dis- 
cordant notes of Creation. 


It may seem a bold assertion that true Religion 
has nothing to do with Church, or Creed, or dogma, 
or priestly arrogance. It is something in our own 
inner consciousness; something very simple and 
very sincere. It holds neither the terrifying. 
threats of Hell fire nor the soft bribery of a 
“crown of Glory.” It has no sect, no rigorous 
rule of worship. It beats no big drums; marches 
in no arrogant procession. It is just a conviction 
of our own imperfections, and the doing our 
best in this troublesome world in which we find 
ourselves, 

Is it impossible to believe that even as we found 
ourselves here with our first physical consciousness 
of existing at all, so we may find ourselves—Some- 
where Else—with our first spiritual consciousness 
of existing still? The Power that sent us to one 
world may well be trusted to take us into another, 
or into many others. Knowledge is not assimi- 
lated all at once. It is a thing of slow growth, a 
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gradual realisation. But with the desire to know 
comes the ability, and if this is peculiar to things 
material, how much more will it be essential to 
things spiritual. 

Man might have known a great deal more of 
the Life to Come if he had not been so engrossed 
with the life present. That contents him so well 
that he dreads all thought of change. Sickness 
and Death are the bugbears of his existence, and 
usually the only things that drive him to any 
Church or any thought of Religion. Fear of what 
may come, fear of some Power he has neglected or 
affronted sends him in trembling haste to those 
whose knowledge of such matters may be helpful. 

- “JT have not been a religious man, but I should 
like to know something about religion.” How 
often has that been said, and will be said? 

Solicitude for the all-important Ego is the motive 
power of such anxiety, and all the time the Ego 
itself is waiting on purely problematical comfort. 
No wonder it grows restless under theories and 
superstitions, or wearies of doctrinal controversy. 
It wants something real and dependable, but the 
Church smothers all reality with creeds, and labels 
Heaven with dogma. It stands between God and 
man, as the altar stands between priest and congre- 
gation. A symbol, a reservation, a stumbling- 
block, offering distorted and disfigured truth as 
the bread of Life and the food of Salvation. 


Yet there are Teachers willing and waiting to 
help man, if only he will seek them. Teachers 
whose sphere of activity is unlimited, and for 
whom Time in its earth sense has no meaning. 

Slowly but surely the veil is lifting that so long 
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has hung between the things Seen and the con- 
ception of things Unseen. 

Weare learning that Death is not final; merely 
a release from one form of Life and the acceptance 
of another. 

This world is but the educator of the spirit 
enchained in material form. From whence that 
spirit came and to what it returns are the only 
important things that concern it. Here it is 
perpetually conscious of limitations. But its 
real experiences have been and will continue To 
Be, until the ultimate destination of the soul is 
reached, and its desires satisfied. 

The present moment would be insignificant if 
it were not the presage of the future—just beyond. 
Every hour is but the prelude of another hour. 
Every day the rebirth of another opportunity. 
Nothing ceases. Why should man? Survival in 
~ some shape or form is impressed upon his con- 
sciousness as soon as he recognises his importance 
in the scheme of Creation and of Life. He sees 
Death around and about at every moment, but he 
does not see extinction. He may feel hopeless 
before some great loss, but if he looks into his 
own heart and questions himself, he must surely 
feel that the self within him is not going to be 
extinguished by any sudden transition to another 
sphere. It is too real, too vital; too conscious of 
something to be done and carried on and fulfilled 
in many ways, in every hour he may live and work 
and reincarnate, even without physical memory 
of rebirth. 

Something comes with us when we come into 
this world. It is the purposed character that 
labels our individuality. We do not inherit that 
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from our earthly progenitors. The organising 
power of the spiritual over the material is a fact 
perpetually illustrated, would we but set our minds 
to recognise instance and consequence. 

The Religion man needs is the recognition of 
his own responsibility, the separating of mind 
from matter. The throwing wide the gates of 
the spirit to the essential helpfulness of those 
forces which are ready and willing to help so 
long as the channel of communication is not 
blocked by wilful negligence and distrust. ‘Souls 
which once were in men, when they leave es bod 
need not cease from benefiting mankind.”! That 
is their mission—one of them at ma There 
may be many others, but surely none so desirable 
or so necessary. 

1 Plotinus. 
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A Success.—The Times. 












| THE 
FOLLY OF INNOCENCE 


BY 


HOLLOWAY HORN. 





5/- net. 5/- net. 





EARLY REVIEWS. 


““Charmingly conceived and skilful in treatment.” — Bristol 
Observer. 













“4 first novel and a daring one.” —Leicester Post. 


‘4 success—gives good promise for Mr Horn’s future work.” — 
The Times. 


‘* Axtremely interesting from first to last... the book is a 
considerable achievement,” —Liverpool Post. 


“4 very bright and well-written book . . . an exceedingly 200d 
first novel. The book should appeal strongly to readers interested 
zn human nature generally and the modern woman in particular.” 
—The Bookman. 


‘© problem novel of singular interest. . . . Hts experiences in 
London and with Woman (with a capital W) form an interesting 
study in psychology. The book is marked by originality of thought, 
which ts a suffictently striking merit.”—North Star. 


‘* Mr Holloway Horn has a neat sense of strong portraiture.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 


‘* 4 vemarkably clever story, striking a really individual note. 
A first novel which will give the author an established place in 
literature.” —Ladies’ Pictorial, 


‘* Singularly well written, ... One crisp chapter passes to 
another with a sure and veteran touch. One sees the things the 
author describes, too, with absolute clearness of vision. . . a quite 
admtrable success,”—The Outlook. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 Apam St., ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
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Unadulterated Humour—Superlatively Clever. 


THE 


BOOK OF ARTEMAS 


2/-net. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. 5/- net. 
(leather) 





“THERE IS NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT.” 


“* Clever, and again clever, and still again clever.” —Erith Times. 

‘* The anonymous ‘ Book of Artemas,’ which has caused so much 
commotion, was not written by Winston Churchill,”—London 
Opinion. 

¢4 clever skit. , .. [recommend particularly the chapter on 
‘ David,’ There are also some interesting verses concerning ‘a man 
named Northclife.’’—Truth. 

‘* Full of lauchter-provoking thrusts.” —Leicester Post. 

“** Artemas’ will find admirers even among hts victims,... A 
good many of his ‘bon-mots’ have already been fairly widely quoted 
in the Press.” —Liverpool Post. 

“* The ripe wisdom of tt all cannot be gainsaid, and we put down 
the book with the opinion that Artemas was eastly the most humorous 
and satirical of the ancient prophets,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*‘ Quaint, piquant humour, written by one who has a fine 
command of beautiful English and a delicate touch, It ts a book to 

“be read and re-read, It never palls, ‘ Artemas’ is a master of 
trony and gentle humour, of artful surprises and scintillating 
contrasts,” —Daily Chronicle. 

‘* For weeks tt has been my favourite bed-book, bath-book, shaving- 
book, breakfast-book, and boredom-book, . . . The author possesses a 
very pretty wit and a very beautiful style. . . . Who, then, ts 
Artemas? Is he Mr Chesterton or Mr Belloc? Is he Sir James 
Barrie or Mr Bernard Shaw, both Adamites? Is he Mr E. V. 
Lucas ? 67 Mr Graves? or Mr Morrow?”—Mr James Douglas in 
the Star. 
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War—the Woman’s Side. 


YOUR UNPROFITABLE 
SERVANT 


3/6 net. By the Author of 3/6 net. 
“An Odd Farmhouse.” 



















AN AMERICAN VIEW OF WARTIME ENGLAND. 





EARLY REVIEWS. 


“4 vivid and poignant piece of work.”—Birmingham Post. 
“‘ Tt ¢s a book to be read.” —Church Times. 


“ Graphically written, with occasional poignant touches,” —Bristol 
Observer. 


“* Charmingly written, and ts always interesting in the picturesque 
fidelity with which it reflects the real life of the times.” —Scotsman. 


‘* Rminently refreshing and comforting by reason of tts bright 
serenity and perfect grace of word.”—Irish Times. 


“* An excellent tonic for the feeble and pessimistic—a tonic which 
sparkles in the glass, and is enlivening and pleasant to the taste.” 
—Yorkshire Post. 


““ Carries you with interest from page to page. . . a very agree- 
able companion.” —Punch. 


‘* Written in a sptrit of quiet detachment which Jane Austen 
could hardly have excelled.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


‘* The author of thts book ts an American lady whose English 
husband has joined the Army Service Corps: . . . We cannot believe 
that any reader of the book will hold her unprofitable. Such a store 
of reflection upon the war as she has to offer will certainly prove 
of great comfort to many,” —The Times. 
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A Fascinating Novel. 








HONEYSUCKLE ROGUE 


BY 


5/- net. R, MURRAY GILCHRIST. 5/- net. 
Third Edition. 











PRESS CRITICISMS. 









vee Charming throughout.” —Liverpool Courier. 


** 4 very delightful and refreshing phantasy.”—Yorkshire Post. 






‘* The people are uncommonly interesting,” —Scotsman, 






“The plot is almost fantastic, and defies many of our least 
admirable but most cherished social conventions.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


“* Mr Gilchrist has the Balzac trick of realism as to places and 
persons and pure romance in those persons’ doings.” — Manchester 
City News. 


“The atmosphere of the story ts delightful . . . love episodes of 
an unusual order . .. sure to give genuine enjoyment to the 
reader,” —Bristol Observer. 


‘* Something like what a Jane Austen might write . . . omce 
begun, zt ts very hard to put tt aside until the last sentence has 
been read,” —Freeman’s Journal. 

















‘* Altogether, ‘ Honeysuckle Rogue’ ts a fragrant, interesting, 
happy story which cannot fatl to impart some of its sweetness and 
sunshine to every reader, be he never so jaded or pessimistic.”— 
Sheffield Telegraph. 
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UNINSPIRED VERSE 


BY 


1/6 net. HIBBART GILSON. 1/6 net. 


EARLY CRITICISMS. 


“4 literary curiosity... an art that ts never displeasing.” — 
Scotsman. 

‘*, , . proves the possession by the young author of fertility in 
metrical resource, a sense of originality of style, and an instinct for 
novelty,”—The Atheneum. 

“* Always musical, and often quaint and original.”-—Publisher’s 
Circular, 

‘“We should give the palm to the little piece called ‘The Convent 
Marriage-Bell,’ which gives a real and unconventional picture 
tenderly and concisely.” —The Times. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


The verses of a young poet, still in his ’teens, this 
little book evidences a striking personality—an intel- 
lect of very great promise. Fantastic, eerie, vividly 
hideous, with here and there a softer touch, the poems 
are no less remarkable for their variety of thought 
than for their metrical surprise. A certain ruggedness 
gives to them distinctive strength, revealing a mind of 
great originality and independent conception. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 Apa St, ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
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A Timely Publication. 


ASSETS OF EMPIRE 


BY 


5/- net. R. A. BALBIRNY. 5/- net. 
Third Edition. 


“* Sane and healthy children are our greatest ‘ Assets of 
Empire.’” 


A FEW PRESS CRITICISMS 


‘* Basy and pleasant reading.’ —The Guardian. 


‘* One may find much that should guide young parents in this 
pleasant, chatty volume.”-—Yorkshire Observer, 


‘(6 Assets of Empire’ ts indeed the right sort of book, written 
in the vight way to benefit the world in general and mothers and 
children in particular. No household ought to be without tt.”— 
The Tablet. 


°° store of information about the bringing up and the education 
of chéldren.”—Letchworth Citizen, 


“ Many sound and helpful ideas are struck.” —Parents’ Review. 


‘© Deals with the all-absorbing subject of marriage and the wel- 
Jare of the infant from a new and up-to-date standpoint.’’—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

‘* A treatise on the upbringing of children, but one of a unique 
kind. . A mine of valuable infor mation imparted in a pleasing 
fashion.’ »__Liverpool Post. 

“©The author may be congratulated upon fe ts valuable 
contribution which he has made to the subject of child welfare.” — 
Birkenhead Advertiser. 


“4 novel way in which an experienced doctor tells all who 
care to read how children—the ‘assets’ im question—may most 
prosperously be born and bred.” —Manchester City News. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 Apam St., ADELPHI,W.C. 2. 
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Beautifully Illustrated. 


THE STORY OF THE 


STUBBY DUB 


BY 


3/6 net. “RAB.” 3/6 net. 






















AN EXTRACT. 


“Soon the doctor stuck his legs on with the sticking- 
plaster he 
Had brought with him to stick them on with from 
his surgery. . 
Then he bandaged up his arms and glued his head 
on with the stuff 
He carried in the bottle—and he’d only just enough.” 





PUBLISHERS’ 





NOTE. 





A delightful children’s book, profusely illustrated in 
colour and in delicately toned black-and-white. A really 
artistic production, which will please any child between the 
ages of three and fourteen years—and not a few grown-ups 
also. Written in easy, flowing verse, tt ts an tdeal book 
to read out aloud to the very young ; whilst those who can 
read for themselves will very soon have many of the verses 
“off by heart.” It ts a publication every parent should 
insist on seeing before buying a book for the little ones. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 ApaAm StT., ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
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A Unique Book. 


OUT Re ViEEZS'S 


e BY 


2/- net. DUGALD MACFADYEN,  2/- net. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


A series of discussions which took place at a certain 
Y.M.C.A. mess in France amongst workers of many 
varying shades of opinion. The circumstances under which 
they were thrown together brought about a degree of 
toleration which ts seldom seen at home. We have the 
Roman Catholic amicably engaged in argument with the 
extreme LNonconformist, the Church of England clergyman 
in friendly warfare with them both. And all sinking their 
private beliefs and opinions in the common desire to carry 
through the great work to which they have set their hands, 
Surely, never before was such an opportunity afforded 
for frank discussion between contending parties of diverse 
thought and creed. And in this little book Mr Macfadyen 
has done justice to all parities and, at the same time, 
thrown considerable light on the ‘internal spirit which 
actuates the workers in France of that great institution, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 Apam St., ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
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Just Published. 


THE SHEEP PATH 





















BY 
6/- net. HARRY TIGHE 6/- net. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE MAN IN THE FOG,” ‘“‘THE 
MODEL IN GREEN,” ‘‘ FOUR CANDLES,” ETC, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 





Mr Harry Tighe has done some really fine work in 
this, his latest, novel. Published almost contemporaneously 
with “ The Wrong End of Religion,” it is too early yet 
jor reviews to have come through. . But it is no idle 
statement to say that every reader who enjoys a good 
novel will find much to please him in ‘‘ The Sheep 
Path” —a well-told, original story, treated in a distinctive 
manner which lends point to the whole. Jt is a book 
that should on no account be missed. It will place 
Mr Tighe in the very forefront of modern writers, and 

add very appreciably to his already wide reputation. Tt 
is not difficult to ask for ‘The Sheep Path” at your 


library ; it ts certainly a book to be read. 


W. WESTALL & CO. LTD., 8 Apam St., ADELPHI, W.C. 2. 
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